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Inthe present number of the Garland, we in- 
troduce a new feature, by giving a colored engrav- 
ing of the Fashions. We have been urged to do 
this by some of our best and most constant friends. 
If we find such a course meets the approbation of 
yur subscribers, we intend to continue them at 
jeast every other month. Our facilities are such 
that we can give as late Fashions as any of the 
more expensive magazines, perhaps later than 
some of them. Every body knows that there are 
but few ladies, be they maids, wives, or widows, 
but what take more or less interest in the prevail- 
ing fashions of the day : and it follows, of course, 
that if the ladies are interested, the gentlemen will 
be also. And to some extent this is commendable. 
But we utterly abhor the length to which it is some- 
times carried, becoming, as it does, supremely ridi- 
culous. ‘There are some who seem to have a 
passion for finery, show and folly, to the exclusion 
of every thing else ; and good sense, and right feel- 
ings, and holy principles, are trampled upon to 
gratify it. Here it becomes a great and unjusti- 
fable evil, often entailing misery on the blind 
votary, both in this world and in the world to come. 
But we did not intend here to give a homily on the 
subject. We merely intended to introduce the 
subject, and give a description of the plate. 











PROMENADE COSTUME, 


Fic. 1.—A Pardessas, (or coat) of purple satin. 
There are other colors worn, such as green, black, 












Between the shores of the gulf of Venice and 
the seaboard of Rome and Naples, spread the 
forests—or rather what remains of them—so cele- 
brated by Horace, as the forests of Daunia and 
Apulia. There prowled of yore the wolf, the 
tutelary guardian of ancient Rome; and there, to 
this day, the wild boar of Apulia is a favorite object 
of chase to the sportsman. 

But other prowlers than those wild denizens of 
the woods are there to be found; outcasts of socie- 
\y, reckless and ruthless brigands. 

Those who have travelled in that part of Italy, 
know well the dangers to which they are exposed 
by the treachery of their guides, the faithlessness 
of their drivers, and their neighborhood to those 
N. S—Vor. VI.—No. 2, Fen. 1846. 
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THE BRIGAND’S WIFE, OR WOMAN’S CONSTANCY. 


ASHIONS. 


rainbow, figured, &c. The body is perfectly plain 
and high, fastening to the throat; a large cape is 
attached, which reaches to the waist; the cor- 
ners are rounded in the front; a small collar falls 
over the cape, and each are trimmed with black 
velvet en biais; the sleeves are cut straight and 
wide, not quite reaching to the wrist; they are 
also finished by a black velvet cuff; the shirt is 
short, very full, and faced with velvet en Liais; 
the pockets are placed crosswise in the front of 
the skirt, finished by a velvet band. Plain high 
dress of poult de soie; the sleeve plain and tight; 
the skirt is very long, extremely full, and with- 
ovt trimming. Bonnet of blue satin. There are 
also other colors worn, such as pink, yellow, &c., 
open shape, falling low at the ears; the trimming 
is composed of satin; and a feather, which adds 
great!y to its appearance, droops low at the left ear. 


EVENING COSTUME. 

Fic. 2.—A dress of a rich white satin; the skirt 
made very long, and immensely full; it has three 
very deep volants of lace set on full; the corsage 
is low; the waist long and a pointe ; a deep fall of 
lace surrounds the corsage; the sleeves are very 
short, and perfectly plain; they are finished by a 
lace ruffle. Petit sortie de Bal of dark green, 
purple, or other velvet, lined throughout with pink 
satin; it has large loose sleeves, and a hood which 
forms at once a warm and elegant covering for the 
head; it is trimmed with beautiful ermine. 


er 


bands of marauders ; and many have been the rob- 
beries, and frequent the murders that have dese- 
crated those wild and beautiful regions of ancient 
romance, 

It was my lot, some few years ago, to traverse 
the very district in question, in company with a 
friend. Travelling on horseback by easy stages, 
we had skirted the greater part of the Atlantic 
coast, and having reached Spalatro, towards its 
southern extremity, we resolved to strike across 
the country, in a westerly direction, for Naples. 
Towards the sunset of one of the brightest days of 
the journey, and amid the wildest scenery that can 
be imagined, our attention was arrested by the 
figures of a female and child seated on a rock at no 
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26 TO A DEAR 


great distance from the road. The dress of the 


Italian peasants.—particularly of those in the 
neighborhood of Rome and Naples—is, perhaps, 
the prettiest of the many costumes of the European 
continent; and so often has it been described, and 


so often represented in fancy costumes, that it is 


needless to particularize it here. Suffice it that 
the wearer was young, and sufficiently beautiful to 
attract the attention of any one whose heart was 
not marbled with the stony coldness of indifference. 
One glance was enough to perceive that the child 
was her own; not only from its likeness to herself, 
but from the anxious look of maternal fondness with 
which she watched its movements. 

It was impossible, in such a spot, and at such an 
hour, to pass by one whose appearance was so in- 
teresting, without at least dropping a * good even.” 
Pleading ignorance of the route, we passed some 
time in gaining information thereof from the un- 
known, and also learnt much about herself. 

She was the daughter of a Contadino in the 
Campagna di Roma, and was now the wife of an 
outlawed brigand. In the disguise of a peasant, he 
had often been seen in the village where she lived, 
and devoutly kneeling at mass in the little chapel 
of the same ; his tall and muscular figure and hand- 
some countenance, attracted the attention, and soon 
won the heart of the young and ardent Italian girl, 
and loving only too well, though too unwisely, she 
fled from her home with Gironomo. A few days, 
and the peasant’s disguise was changed for the 
brigand’s less peaceful attire; and in a rudely con- 
structed hovel, amid rocky fastnesses, and dense 
woods, did the unfortunate bride find a new home. 
Love, the all-powerful, made cheerful even the 
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dreariness of her abode ; her husband was her her, 

her worship; his deeds of wrong were guiltless % 
her estimation, and even enhanced her affection 
for the doer. Deeply, fondly, must this man hayo 
been beloved, for her countenance beamed jnt, 
brilliancy, and her dark full eyes seemed to kindle 
into a lustre that could have been caused by nag}; 
but love, as she narrated to us the simple incidents 
of her married life. 

There is a spell about a devoted heart that creeps 
into and diffuses itself over every heart with which 
it chances to communicate. No matter whether 
that devotion be to a worthy or unworthy object; jt 
is the devotion itself we admire, which keeps ever 
aiming at one object. 

But when such devotion springs thus engrossing. 
ly in woman’s heart, how doubly valuable, hoy 
priceless is the gem! The affection of Medor 
was such for Conrad; and how, amid the splendid 
villanies of the Corsair, did this one great virtue 
work its counterpart in his soul! But, to return to 
the brigand’s wife. A few weeks before our inter. 
view a party of the Papal soldiery had been des. 
patched to the neighborhood in quest of Gironome 
and his comrades; and though diligent search was 
made, they had been unable to discover the bandits 
Daily, from morn till night, had this woman 
watched, from the spot where we met lier, pre- 
pared, on the slightest appearance of danger, to 
warn her husband, and provide for his safety ; and, 
doubtless, even while we conversed with her, the 
brigand himself was within hail. No punishment, 
nor torture, would have wrung from that devoted 


woman’s lips the secret of her husband’s lurking 


place. J. W. N 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


TO A DEAR FRIEND* FAR AWAY. 


BY I. 


N. T. 


“The morning star of memory.”"—Byron. 


O I have wander’d far away 
From home and those to mem’ry dear, 
Since early boyhood’s sunny day, 
When hope could quell the rising tear. 
The lights and shades of life have been 
Upon my path day after day, 
And roses bright have bloom’d, and then 
Would fade, and die, and pass away. 
The friends who in my boyhood liv’d, 
When manhood came were friends no more, 
They made themselves estrang’d, aggriev’d, 
And smiles and friendships both were o’er, 
I’ve seen my brightest hopes take wing, 
And those most dear betray, forsake, 
And sorrow wild my soul did wring 
To agony—it could not break. 
Still thou art mine, through weal or wo— 
True to thy trust—and true to me, 
And wheresoe’er in life I go, 
My heart shall wander oft to thee. 


“In the deep hour of dreams” I’ll come 
To thee, lov’d one, and joys shall flow 
Up from the heart—the affection’s home, 
And virtue triumph e’en in wo. 
Though rivers broad between us glide, 
And lofty mountains rise on high, 
They never, never can divide 
My soul from thee—till one shall die. 
Still in my heart thy image dwells, 
Still all thy smiles and charms are dear; 
And while life’s pulse life’s ebbing tells, 
Thy spirit shall be reigning there. 
We’ll love through life—and even more-~ 
When life’s last star is set in night, 
Our love above the grave shall soar, 
To where its flame is pure as light. 
Through fields by angels never trod, 
With powers by angels ne’er possess’d, 
Through all the universe of God— 
Forever blessing Him—and b/ess'd. 


*To a wife. 
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It was on a pleasant May morning that a steam 
vessel was riding at anchor, opposite the town of But- 
falo on Lake Erie. You know, I dare say, that Erie 
is one of those sea-lakes for which America is so fa- 
mous; and, as you stand on its shore, and see the 
green waves dashing in one after another, you might 
well think you were looking at the green ocean itself. 
The Jersey—for that was the name of the steamer— 
was dressed out with many bright flags; the blue 
Peter, the signal of immediate sailing, was along the 
narrow quay that juts out into the lake ; boatmen quar- 
relling with each other for passengers ; travellers hurry- 
ing backwards and forwards to look for their luggage ; 
friends shaking hands and bidding each other farewell ; 
idlers lounging about, with their hands in their pock- 
ets; cab-drivers jangling for a larger fair; and all the 
yarious kinds of bustle and confusion that attend the 
departure of a packet from a watering place. 

But presently the anchor was hove, the paddles be- 
gan to turn, the sails were set, and, leaving a broad 
track of foam behind her, the Jersey stood westward, 
and held on her course for the town of Erie. It was a 
bright blue day; and, as hour after hour went by, 
some mingled in the busy conversation on politics ; 
some sat apart, and calculated the gains of the shop or 
counting-house, some were wrapped up in the book in 
which they were engaged; and one or two, with 
whom time seemed to hang heavily, composed them- 
selves to sleep. In short, one and all were like men 
who thought that, let danger come to them when it 
might, at least it would not be that day. 

It drew towards four in the afternoon, and the 
steamer which had hitherto been keeping the middle 
of the lake, stood southward ; Erie, the place to which 
it was bound, lying on the southern side. Old John 
Maynard was at the wheel; a bluff, weather-beaten 
sailor, tanned by many a burning summer day, and by 
many a winter tempest. He had truly learnt to be 
content with his situation; none could say that they 
had heard him repine at his hard labor and seanty pay. 
He had, in the worst time, a cheerful word and a kind 
look for those with whom he was thrown; cast often 
enough, into bad company, he tried, at least, and gen- 
erally succeeded, in saying or doing something for its 
good. He was known from one end of Lake Erie to 
the other, by the name of honest John Maynard ; and 
the secret of his honesty to his neighbor was his love 
to God. 


The land was about ten miles off, when the captain, 
coming up from his cabin, cried to a sailor, “ Dick 
Fletcher, what’s all that smoke I see coming out from 
the hold ?” 


“It’s from the engine room, sir, I guess,” said the 
man, 

“ Down with you, then, and let me know.” 

The sailor began descending the ladder by which 
you go to the hold; but scarcely had he disappeared 
beneath the deck when he came up with much greater 


speed, 
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“ The hold’s on fire, sir,” said he to the captain, 
who was by this time standing close to him. 

The captain ran down and found the account too 
true. Some sparks had fallen on a bundle of tow: no 
one had seen the accident ; and now not only much of 
the luggage, but the sides of the vessel were in a 
smouldering flame. 

All hands, passengers as well as sailors, were called 
together, and two lines being made, one each side of the 


hold, buckets of water were passed and repassed ; they 


were filled from the lake, and flew along a line of 


ready hands, were dashed hissing on to the burning 
mass, and then passed on to the other side to be re- 
filled. For some few moments it seemed as if the 
flames were subdued. 

In the mean time the women on board were cluster- 
ing round John Maynard, the only man unemployed 
who was capable of answering their questions. “ How 
faris it to land?” “How long shall we be getting 
int” “ITs it very deep?” “Is there no boat?” 
“Can they see us from the shore?’ The helmsman 
answered as well as he could. There was no boat: it 
had been left at Buffalo to be mended ; they might be 
seven miles from the shore; they would probably be 
in in forty minutes ; he could not tell how far the fire 
had reached. “ But, to speak the truth,” he added, 
“we are all in great danger, and I think if there were 
less talking and a little more praying, it would be 
better for us, and none the worse for the boat !”’ 

“ How’s her head?” shouted the captain. 

“ West sou’-west,” answered Maynard. 

“ Keep her sow’ and by west,” cried the captain. 
“ We must go ashore any where.” 

It happened that a draft of wind drove back the 
flames, which soon began to*blaze up more furiously 


i 
against the saloon; and the partition between it and 


the hold was soon on fire. Then long wreaths of 


smoke began to find their way through the sky-light; 
and the captain seeing this, ordered all the women for- 
ward. The engineer put on all his steam; the Amer- 
ican flag was run up and reversed in token of distress ; 
water was flung over the sails to make them hold the 
wind. And still John Maynard stood by the wheel, 
though now he was cut off by a sheet of smoke and 
flames, from the ship’s crew. 

Greater and greater grew the heat! the engineer 
fled from the engine room; the passengers, were clus- 
tering round the vessel’s bow; the sailors were sawing 
planks on which to lash the women; the boldest were 
throwing off their coats and waistcoats, and preparing 
for one long struggle for life. And still the coast grew 
plainer and plainer; the paddles, as yet, worked well; 
they could not be more than a mile from the shore, 
and boats were even now starting to their assistance. 

“ John Maynard !” cried the captain. 

“ Aye, aye, sir?” instantly answered John. 

“ Can you hold on five minutes longer ?” 

“T’ll try, sir.” 

And he did try; the flames came nearer and near- 
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er; a sheet of smoke would sometimes suffocate him ; 
his hair was singed, his blood seemed on fire with the 
great heat. Crouching as far back as he could, he 
held the wheel firmly with his left hand, till the flesh 
shrivelled, and the muscle creaked in the flames; and 
then he stretched forth his right, and bore the agony 
without a scream or a groan. It was enough for him 
that he had the cheers of the sailors of the approaching 
boats; he heard the cry of the captain, “the women 
first, then every man for himself, and God for us all ;” 
and they were the last sounds that he heard. How he 
perished was not known, whether dizzied by the smoke, 
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THE THREE DAYS.— 


“ Will you not go with us to the Tuileries to-mor- 
row?” said I, “the weather promises to be fine, and, 
according to all accounts, the scene will be unusually 
gay. / 

“Sans Culotte,” muttered the old lady, with an 
angry shrug of her shoulders, “ bah !”’ 


Louis Philippe——’ 


I stared, as you may well suppose, and, slowly re- 
peating this very elegant appellative, wonderingly 
asked her what she meant. 

She fidgetted restlessly about upon her chair, tapped 
the floor impatiently with her foot, plied her knitting- 
needles more busily than before, and again ejaculated, 
“ bah !” 

“ Well, but Madame Basile,” laughed I, “ that is no 
answer to my question—will you go?” 

The old lady took off her spectacles, wiped, and put 
them on again, drew forth her snuff-box, extracted a 
pinch, and slowly returned it to its resting place, sighed 
heavily, and fixing on me one of the saddest looks I 
ever saw, said in a low but meaning tone, “ Non.” 

“ And why not?” 

“T shall never go there again; it is just fifteen years 
since I have seen either the Palais Royal or the Tui- 
leries, and I sincerely trust that no circumstance may 
ever arise that would compel me to cross those hated 
paths more.” 

As the poor old lady uttered these words, a tear stole 
slowly down her sallow cheek, and her hands trembled 
so violently, that the work fell from her fingers. Not 
knowing very well what to say, I remained silent, 
though doubtless my countenance betrayed the wonder 
and curiosity her manner, rather than her words, had 
excited. 

After an interval of several minutes, during which 
she was evidently endeavoring to recover her self-pos- 
session, she gazed steadily at me, and said in a calm, 
composed voice, “ Are you easily frightened ?” 

“No,” replied I, “it takes a great deal to do that; 
but why do you ask ?” 

“Have you patience to listen to an old woman’s 
story ?” 

“ Most assuredly, and thank her for it, too.” 

“ Well, then, draw your chair close to mine, and do 
not interrupt me till I have done.” 

I did as I was desired, and she told no tale of fiction, 
but a tragedy of real life, herself the heroine. 


THE THREE DAYS. 
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and lost his footing in endeavoring to come forwar| 


and fell overboard ; or whether he was suffocated by a 


At the mo- 
ment the vessel struck, the boats were at her side: the 


dense smoke, his comrades could not tell. 


passengers, sailors, and captain leaped into them, or 
swam for their lives; all, save he to whom they owed 
every thing, escaped. 


He had died the death of a christian hero—I had l- 
most said, of a martyr; his spirit was commended into 
his Father’s hands, and his body sleeps in peace by the 
green side of Lake Erie. 


PARIS IN JULY, 1880. 


“ On the morning of the 27th of July, 1830, I was 
walking with my grand-daughter in the gardens of the 
Palais Royal; the day was remarkably beautiful, the 
air being clear, bright and soft, and wholly free from 
those oppressive heats so usual at this season of the 
year. We had just drawn a couple of chairs, and | 
was observing to Marie how exceedingly quiet every 
thing appeared, when a fearful yell, the simultaneous 
mingling of ten thousand voices, burst upon our startled 
ears, and at the same instant a gentlemen whom I knew 
slightly rushed past us, exclaiming, ‘ Fly! fly! they 
are entering the gardens by the passage ; fly, fly, sav, 
yourselves! for the love of heaven don’t stay anoth 
moment, or you're lost!’ and, without further explana- 
tion, he disappeared. So sudden was the transition 
from perfect calm and tranquillity to frightful uproar 
and stunning clamor, that for one minute we stood like 
two statues, transfixed with terror and amazement; th 
next, by an involuntary impulse, without exchanging 
either word or look, we fled as fast as our trembling 
feet would carry us, nor halted until we gained th 
court of the house in which I then lived. My conste:- 
nation was so overwhelming, that I had scarcely pow: 
to notice any thing, but as we turned into the Rue *i. 
Honore, Marie ejaculated in a breathless whisper, 
‘Grandmamma, grandmamma! see, the shops are al! 
shut.’ And so they were; in the course of those few 
hours the demon of rebellion had risen in all its hateful 
might, and Paris was once again to become the scene 
of terror, bloodshed, and death. Every house was 
closed and barricaded, and all, save the infuriated mo), 
had deserted the streets. 

“As the porter was closing our court door, a man 
forced his way into the yard, staggered towards the foo 
of the staircase, gave a faint cry, and fell down— 
dead !” 

I uttered an exclamation of horror; the old lady lai’ 
her hand gently on my arm, quietly repeated the worl 
“ patientez,” and calmly proceeded with her terrib! 
tale. 

“T cast my eyes upon the corpse, its limbs were 
frightfully convulsed, its features drawn and distorted, 
death had struggled hard with his victim, every line ©! 
the face was changed ; but a mother needs no second 
look to recognize her son—it was my poor Jules! 

«Ah! well,” continued she, “I can’t cry now! m) 
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life has been one ceaseless scene of suffering, and I’ve 
wept till my poor old eyes are dim and dry; I’ve no 
tears Jeft to shed; I wish I had; perhaps ’twere better 
for me. 

« With the aid of our concierge and his wife, we 
managed to carry him up stairs and lay him on his 
ned; the blade of a broken knife was in his side; J 
drew it out; I have it now. Ah! they had stabbed 
him to the heart, the monsters! my poor, poor Jules! 

« While we were hanging, maddened by our misery, 
over his blood-stained corpse, a second yell, like that we 
heard in the Palais Royal, only ten times more re- 
volting, started us from the bedside, and, rushing to the 
windows, we beheld a hideous, furious, drunken mob, 
armed with missiles of every description, pouring 
through the street from all its openings, and tearing up 
the stones to aid them in their deeds of death. On- 
ward the torrent rolled, howling and roaring towards 
the Tuileries. ‘Those who have seen a mob ascending 
in all its terrors as I’ve so often done, know but too 
well its fearful strength; those who have not can little 
guess the horrors of its march. 

“We were living then, as I think you know, in the 
Rue St. Honore—that was the great scene of slaughter. 
[ will not tire you by a relation of all the miseries which 
came beneath my notice during these three terrible 
days; I shall tell no more than what immediately 
relates to myself, and that will sufficiently explain why 
[have no desire to participate in the rejoicings of to- 
morrow.” 

This word was uttered with a bitter, bitter smile. 
Poor soul! what a sickening mockery must it have 
sounded to her ear ! 

“In the midst of this hideous din a cry arose, louder, 
more fiend-like than the rest, ‘To the Tuileries! to the 
Tuileries ! quick, quick! put him on the throne! put 
him on the throne! to the Tuileries!’ and a moment 
after we saw approaching, borne on the shoulders of 
six frantic wretches, the half-naked body of a young 
man covered with the blood that slowly trickled from a 
dozen ghastly wounds! Marie! my poor, poor Marie!” 
moaned the unhappy old woman, quite overcome by 
those many heart-breaking memories this relation of 
her miseries so vividly recalled. 

“My child! my Marie!” repeated she, in touching 
accents ; “my lost, my murdered Marie!” and closing 
her eyes, she fell back in her chair perfectly motionless. 
I had seen her so once or twice before, and well know- 
ing that unbroken silence was the best restorative, I 
neither moved nor spoke. At length she slowly opened 
her eyes, and again taking up her knitting, calmly con- 
tinued her melancholy story. 

“From which party he received his death-blow none 
could tell; whether from a random shot of the soldiery, 
ora stab from the patriote, I know not, but he and my 
son Jules were among the first victims who fell. ‘They 
were murdered on their way to my residence; they 
had been intercepted by the mob, and 

“Jules did not drop the moment he was struck ; 
enough of life was left to enable him to reach home; 


the assassins did their cruel work more quickly upon 
Henri. 





“The rabble seized his corpse, and choosing to turn 


it to their own account, stripped it to the waist, stabbed 
it in twenty places to make it appear more terrible, and 
in that state bore it in triumph to the Palace of the 
Tuileries, and amid shouts of fiend-like laughter placed 
it on the throne! 

“ Henri St. Roch was a student of th: Poly technique, 
and the aflianced husband of my lost Marie. 
“ Poor darling! as she hung over the bak ony gazing 
in speechless agony on the mangled corpse of him she 
loved so truly, a monster from an opposite house de- 
manded in a hoarse, savage voice, to which side we 
belonged. At the risk of my conse ience I cried out as 
loudly as I could shriek, ‘The people! the people! 
liberty! liberty !! Whether the miscreant really did 
not hear me, or wilfully chose to misunderstand me, I 
cannot tell; but levelling a eun he held in his hand, he 
paused for an instant; I saw his deadly aim, and en- 
deavored to draw my poor stupified child aw ay—alas ! 
alas! ’twas all too late. I heard a laugh like that of 
the infernal, and the next moment my hapless Marie 
lay dead in my arms; the ball had pierced her young 
heart and stopped its pulses for ever ! 

“Tt is very kind of you to weep for my sorrows,” 
said the old lady, seeing I was vainly endeavoring to 
stifle the tears that would force themselves despite my 
best efforts to check them. “ Yes, very kind; you 
English have feeling hearts. Ah! your sympathies 
have never been seared by the sight of war and blood- 
shed; an English woman can little comprehend the 
terrors of such sceves as these poor oll eyes have 
witnessed. J saw my husband beheaded; he suflered 
the same day—nay, the very hour in which Louis 
Seizieme ended all his miseries. I']l te!] you about 
him some day—not now, not now. 

“We were ever staunch adherents of that unfortu- 
nate family, and though we have suffered so bitterly by 
our attachment, I love them still—ah! well, well. 

“When the Three Days were over, and something 
like peace resiored, they began to think about collect- 
ing the dead. ‘The soldiers were ordered to remove the 
bodies, but they positively refused to give the slightest 
assistance. A number of laborers, lured by the promise 
of double wages, consented to commence the dismal 
work, but in so brutal and slovenly a manner did they 
go about it, that they rather obstructed than aided each 
other. 

“One scene made a fearful impression upon my 
mind, even amid all the horrors of my own wretched 
position. I had gone to the front of the house to clove 
our windows, the stench from the street, which was 
literally mudded wit!. ‘ood, becoming more unbearable 
every minute. As I leaned out to reach the shutter a 
burst of mocking laughter smote painfully on my ear, 
and looking down I beheld a baker’s eart. in which 
they had piled some ten or twelve corpses, laying on its 
side, the bodies having scarcely any covering, (for no 
sooner did a victim fall than the women rushed upon it, 
and carried away every article that was of the slightest 
value,) being heaped one upon another in the middle 
of the horse road. Oh! ‘twas a fearful, sickening 
sight. 

“ After standing a minute to contemplate this hideous 
spectacle, the wretches set up a second stunning shout 
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and ran off, leaving the cart and its ghastly load imme- 
diately under our windows. 

“The weather had now become intensely hot; 
pestilence seemed to menace us from every quarter— 
what was to be done? Plenty were found to direct, 
though none would obey. At last, as the only chance 
left of staying this threatened plague, the landlords 
called upon their tenants to assist in clearing the 
streets, and gentlemen of wealth and rank might be seen 
removing the dead and replacing the torn-up pavement. 


ELLEN. 
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“They wanted to bury my Marie and her fathe, 
with the martyrs, but I would not consent to that; ¢} 
lie side by side in Pere la Chaise; I will take 
see their tomb some day. 

“Do you wonder now why I have no wish to par. 
ticipate in the rejoicings of to-morrow? The revoly. 
tion that placed Louis Philippe on the throne made me 
a lonely, desolate old woman ; took from me all | loved. 
or lived for. I will not go with you to the Tuile. 
ries.” 4 


ley 
you to 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


ELLEN.—A FAMILIAR 


BALLAD. 


BY THOMAS MACKELLAR. 


Near where the sea-green billows kiss 
The Hudson’s crystal water, 

In years agone there lived in love 
A widow and her daughter. 


Dear Ellen was a gentle girl, 

She loved her God and mother : 
Her father perish’d in the sea, 
And other kindred none had she, 

Nor sister fond, nor brother. 


I’ve wander’d in a wood at morn 
When all around was stilly, 

And in a shady nook I’ve seen 
A solitary lily. 


Like such a lily, Ellen bloom’d 
In modest mien and sweetness, 
And, nurtured by a heavenly care, 
She grew in heavenly meetness. 


*T'were well had she thus lived and died, 
Her heart unscathed by sorrow ; 
Her day of life succeeded by 


A blest eternal morrow. 


I’ve wander’d on the mountain-side 
With gladness reigning o’er me, 
And suddenly a serpent hath 


Uncoil’d its form before me. 


So in her peaceful path there came 
A man with aspect smiling: 

He came as Satan came to Eve, 
In look and word beguiling. 


His tongue was soft as velvet leaf, 
His poison-fangs concealing ; 

But where he stung, the festering wound 
Was past the art of healing. 


“ Beware of him whose speech is smooth,” 
The mother spake her daughter; 

“'The deepest depths are ever found 
Where flows the smoothest water.” 


“ His heart is like an angel’s heart,” 
The daughter spake her mother ; 
“ He seeks to be to thee and me 
A loving son and brother.” 


She listen’d to his guileful tale, 
Nor heeded words of warning : 

Ah! bitterly did future pain 
Repay her present scorning. 


For Robin laid his cunning game 
With art so deep and skilful, 

That gentle Ellen’s mind was turn’d 
To disobedience wilful. 


And secretly at eventide 
She left her home and mother: 
The reverence to her parent due 
She gave unto another. 


They stood before the man of God, 
Without a mother’s blessing : 
Then came again, and knelt to her, 

The hasty act confessing. 


The mother’s brow with utter grief 
Was for a moment shaded ; 

Yet freely she forgave her sin, 
Nor angrily upbraided. 


PART II. 


The days of honeymoon were few— 
The days of joy were fewer ; 

For ere had pass’d the pleasant moon 

That shineth in the month of Jtine, 
The bride began to rue her. 


I’ve seen a morn awake in smiles 
With sweet and balmy wooing ; 
And when the mid of day was come, 
I’ve mark’d the tempest brewing ; 
And ere the star of night arose, 

I’ve seen the storm pursuing 








hey 
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The flying feet of man and beast, 
To work their dread undoing. 

Our Ellen’s life is thus portrayed : 
Ah, me! how sad the story, 

That bitter storm should follow morn 
Which woke in peace and glory. 
The evening meal was set: the wife 

Was sitting by her mother: 


The cloth was spread for three,—but where 


Was lingering now the other? 


They sat in troubled silence there, 
The mother sadly eyeing 


The speechless wife, whose eyes betray’d 


Her secret tears and sighing. 


When secret tears are shed, the heart 
Hath cause to be a weeper: 

For hidden grief is mortal grief, 
And surely slays its keeper. 

The evening time wore slowly on— 
The clock did chime eleven, 

And Ellen and her mother bow’d 
And sought the grace of Heaven. 


Another hour has pass’d, and, lo! 
The mid of night is over ; 

And where is Robin loitering still ? 
Why cometh not the rover? 


The dog is barking down the lane, 
A traveller’s foot is coming : 
And Ellen lifts her swollen eyes, 
And staggering Robin she descries, 
A drinking-carol humming. 
He falls upon the floor, and sleeps— 
More brutal he than human; 
Oh cruel thought, that wretch so great 
Should ever be the bosom-mate 
Of meek and gentle woman ! 
The hours of early day approach ; 
And as the morn is breaking, 
Sad Ellen at the cooling spring 
Her fever’d heat is slaking. 
And terribly she fears the hour 
Of wretched Robin’s waking. 
Farewell the days of fancied bliss, 
Thus quickly doom’d to perish ! 
Farewell the holy things of home 
Her heart had long’d to cherish ! 
Farewell the blessed sympathies 
That wake the tenderest feelings! 
Farewell the open confidence 
And mutual heart-revealings ! 


Farewell to hope—the seed she cast 
Had blossom’d to be blighted! 

Farewell to love—its purest gifts 
Were offer’d, and were slighted ! 


PART ITIt. 


A year had pass’d. ’Neath Robin’s roof 


Was heard an infant crying ; 
And Ellen pressed it to her heart, 
With earnest prayer and sighing— 


Would God, the gracious, kindly pour 
The spirit of contrition 

In Robin’s soul, and turn his feet 
From courses of perdition ! 

Oh must her child—her guileless child 
His father’s shame inherit ? 

And must the world’s unpitying scorr 

By him in coming days be borne, 
Through his own sire’s demerit ? 

“Ah! Robin, see our smiling babe, 
Such loveliness possessing ! 

Oh stay with us, and be to us 
Our sweetest, dearest blessing.” 

“ Begone, I say, nor trouble me 
With hypocritic mewlings : 

Let man abroad m pleasure roam, 

"Tis woman’s place to bide at home, 


And soothe the children’s pulings.” 


_— 


Inhappy Ellen! Weep and pray, 

Nor heed the mocking laughter 

Of Robin, as he rushes forth— 
There comes a stern hereafter ! 

Weep on and pray, with patient love, 
Thou sufferer pale and lonely ; 

For blessed are such weepers, now— 
On earth they suffer only. 

But Ellen’s heart had other grief: 
She saw her mother languish, 

And bow her head and die, and leave 
The world and all its anguish. 

The wife, so desolate, had now 
A desolation deeper : 

They laid her mother in the grave, 

And Ellen’s soul was fain to crave 

A place besiile the sleeper. 


PART ly. 


A piteous thing it is to see 
A child who has no mother, 
Her father dead, her sisters dead, 
And dead her only brother. 
That child is still a happy child, 
If only rests upon her 
The memory of a father’s name 
All crown’d with virtuous honor. 
More touching is the sight to see— 
And to be pitied rather— 
A hapless child whose portion is 
A drunkard for a father. 
Four summers pass’d o’er Robin’s son : 
His cheek was bright and glowing : 
Behold him to the infant-school 
With eager footsteps going. 
He walks alone; and when the school 
Is o’er, behind he lingers: 
The other children stand aside, 
And point at him their fingers. 


“ His father is a drunkard!” cry 
A dozen infant voices ; 
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32 ELLEN. 


And Robin’s boy sits down and weeps, 
While every child rejoices. 


He hasten’d to his home—his cheek 
Without a smile or dimple : 

“ Father! am I a drunkard’s child ?” 
He said, in accents simple. 

Then Robin smote him; and he fell, 
His forehead sorely bruising, 

And from his mouth a little stream 
Of blood came slowly oozing. 


The mother lifted up the child, 
Her aspect scared and haggard: 
And Robin cursed, and left the door, 
And towards the tavern stagger’d. 


The bleeding boy awoke to life, 
And Ellen sought to still him: 
But he was made an idiot by 
The blow that fail’d to kill him. 


Through many days, unmeaning words 
The hapless martyr mutter’d; 

Then holy things of heaven and earth, 
By angels taught, he utter’d. 


And God had mercy ; and again 
He gave the child his reason : 
And strange and wondrous things he said,— 
Man’s thoughts came from an infant’s head, 
Like fruits before their season. 
He never play’d again ; but on 
Sad Ellen’s bosom lying, 
“ Dear mother, sing!” to her he’d say, 
And he would fold his hands and pray, 
And talk of Heaven and dying. 


T'was on the holy morn that tells 
The resurrection-story, 

He kiss’d her lips, and closed his eyes, 
And pass’d to heavenly glory. 

Now, mother! stay thy soul on God; 
When woes like these attend thee, 
Supporting grace must come from Him 

Who only can befriend thee. 


PART V. 
‘Tis night. The spirit of the frost 
Upon the tempest rideth : 
And wilder’d travellers o’er the waste 
A doom of death betideth. 
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Yet crazy Robin wanders forth, 
Unearthly noises ringing 

Within his ears, and in his breast 
Remorse, the scorpion, stinging. 

The evil demon of the still 
A war with him is waging, 

And reason topples from her throne, 
And Robin’s mad and raging. 


He wanders to the mountain’s brink, 
Nor knows his fatal error ; 

He falls upon the jagged rocks, 
And cries in pain and terror. 

The winds shriek wildly round his head, 
Like angry tigers growling ; 

And through the night the tempest’s voice 
Commingles with his howling. 

No human ear is nigh to hear, 
And in his woe he dieth ; 

Upon the rocks at morning dawn 
His mangled body lieth. 

Just as the fool dies, so died he, 
The day of mercy ending, 

A night of darkness and of wrath 
In awfulness descending. 


PART VI. 
*T was autumn eve. The gentle flowers 
On every side were fading ; 
The setting sun shone on the hills, 
The lowly valleys shading. 
A breeze as soft as angel’s breath 
Around the couch was stealing, 
Where, praying fervently in faith, 
A man of God was kneeling. 
And sorrowing friends stood round the hed 
Whereon a form was lying : 
*T was Ellen ;—there the suff’ring saint, 
Without a murmur or complaint, 
In peace and hope was dying. 


A silence deep as death was there, 
Just as her soul departed ; 

And grace and mercy crowned her end 
Who lived the broken-hearted. 


Ye maidens fair, who weep with me 
In pure and heavenly pity, 

Contemn the man who lifieth up 

Unto his lips the sparkling cup, 
And ponder well my ditty. 





A SENSIBLE REPLY. 


We were lately conversing with a beautiful our fortune, and friends around us, and we were 
girl who had just completed her education, and quietly waiting for the glad summons of death. 
who talked eloquently and feelingly of her happy Is not the weary traveller, said we, rejoiced as he 
hours at school, which she thought after life would approaches near the end of his journey! ‘The 
never equal. We contended for old age as the depends very much upon what place he is going ‘. 
period of the most perfect happiness, when the was the reply, with a smile full of meaning. We 
passions had subsided, when a competency was gave it up. 
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BY MRS. 


Mrs. Roberts now found herself in a vastly more 
magnificent circle than she had ever been before, and 
her elevation of mind kept pace with her elevation of 

ition. The two letters of introduction, together 
with the unshrinking display of personal attraction in 
the young ladies ; the improving impudence and mous- 
taches of their handsome brother, and the skilful re- 
storation of all the silks and satins which the specula- 
tive spirit of their mother had cullected for them all, 
produced a far greater splendor of success than any of 
them, even the eagle-hearted Agatha herself, had ever 
dreamed of. 

Amidst the numerous and motley throng in which 
they were now admitted, there were some who had 
not a much better right to take a place among princes 
than themselves, and among these were a certain Mrs. 
and Miss Stapleford, in whose society Mrs. Roberts 
found great attraction, though the impossibility of dis- 
covering any thing right honorable in their lineage gave 
her an occasional qualm of conscience, from feeling that 
the time wasted in their society might have been put to 
profit in wedging herself in among the magnificently 
sounding titles which made sweet, and now perpetual 
music in her ears on all sides. ‘These scruples, how- 
ever, were prevented from becoming any serious 
restraint upon the acquaintance, in consequence of 
her perceiving that, heyond the shadow of a doubt, 
Mrs. and Miss Stapleford knew a great many more 
princes and princesses than she did; and the question 
as to whether they might venture to permit the inti- 
mate tone assumed by these ladies to them (and to 
every body else,) which was brought rather formally 
under discussion before the select committee formed by 
Mrs. Roberts, her daughters, and her son, was decided 
nem. con. in their favor. This important conversation 
terminated by the following ‘remarks from the various 
parties engaged in it, all of which carried so much 
weight that no doubts were ever again suggested on 
the subject. 

“There is no denying, you know, that let them be 
what they will themselves, the Staplefords are more 
really intimate with all the highest titles here than any 
other people whatever, excepting just the first set 
among themselves; so at any rate there can be no 
danger of one’s doing oneself harm by going with 
them.” 

“That’s quite true, isn’t it, Edward?” demanded 
Maria, turning to her brother, who was, as usual, 
arranging his various capillary treasures to the best 
advantage before the looking-glass. 

“True as gospel,” he replied, with an expressive 
grimace, indicative of mixed terror and aversion ; “ if 
the girl were not so abominably ugly, I should pass an 
hour in their drawing-room every day of my life. 
There is not a thing happens in Kome—notbing 
either said or done, that the old one, (I mean the old 
woman,) does not know, and it is monstrously conve- 
hient to have such a scandalous chronicler to keep one 





THEIR TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS.—CHAPTER XV. 


TROLLOPE. 


advised of whatis going on. But I can't stand that 
Miss Barbara with her red nose and all her talents: 
but her red nose can’t make any difference, you know, 
to you and the girls, and therefore I decidedly vote for 
your cultivating the acquaintance.” 

“ The acquaintance will be cultivated, you may de- 
pend upon it, Edward; I will undertake that on my 
own individual account. It is impossible to live in 
Rome without having access to Barbara Stapleford’s 
caricatures.” 

These words, spoken in the authoritative voice of 
Agatha, were quite sufficient to decide the question, 
and what followed were mere desultory remarks, 
which could add nothing to the weight of what had 
been already uttered. Maria, for instance, asked 
Edward playfully, which he would rather flirt with 
for a whole evening, Miss Stapleford, or Bertha Har- 
rington. 

“Oh, Miss Stapleford, ten thousand times over '” 
he replied. ‘* And yet, Maria,” he added, with an 
expressive glance at his mother, “I fully intend that 
the detestable Bertha shall be Mrs. Edward Fitzher- 
bert Roberts before the expiration of many weeks. 
You stare, girls; but I am quite in earnest, I promise 
you; so take care to provide yourself with white 
satins, and all the rest of it.’’ 

The young ladies laughed, and their mamma chue- 
kled, and then the family conclave was broken up, 
Agatha going to prepare for the carriage which was to 
convey her to the Princess Yabiolporakiosky, and by 
Mrs. Roberts setting off on foot to pay an early visit in 
the most sociable and unceremonious manner possible 
to the Staplefords. 

That Mrs. Roberts was admitted to them now, and 
at all other times and seasons whenever she presented 
herself, was solely owing to the wish and wil! of Miss 
Barbara. Mrs. Stapleford was a pereon who though 
she ate, drank, and slept well and sufficiently, yet, 
nevertheless, seemed to live upon talking. At any 
rate, nobody acquainted with her could doubt that if 
this primal enjoyment were withdrawn from her she 
must perish, As to her daughter, Mrs. Stapleford had 
long known that it was perfectly useless to attempt 
talking to her; the young lady had told her many 
years ago (Miss Barbara was thirty-three years old) 
that she never did, and never should hear a sing'e 
word that was addressed to her while she was draw- 
ing; and as, when at home, she never did any thing 
else, her mother found it necessary to provide herselt 
with listeners among her friends and acquaintance, and 
fortunately this was by no means difficult, for Mrs. 
Stapleford took such incessant pains to obtain the 
very earliest information of every thing that was going 
on in Rome, from the Vatican to the diligence office, 
that a great many people, both ladies and gentlemen, 
liked to begin the day by listening to her, and it was 
doubtless owing to this luxurious plenitude of morning 
visitors that Mrs. Stapleford had by degrees grown a 
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little, though not very fastidious; and being so, she 
felt that the vast mass of information she had to be- 
stow, and the little hints of heavy scandal which she 
sprinkled as she went, like Cayenne pepper, altogether 
rendered her discourse worthy of more distinguished 
ears than those of Mrs. Roberts. But on this point 
the steadfast will of her daughter Barbara silenced all 
opposition. ‘The life of this decidedly clever young 
lady was chiefly spent in studying the features, expres- 
sion, and attitudes of all her acquaintance ; in sketching 
admirable caricature portraits of them, and for ever 
keeping awake the curiosity of the Roman world, by 
the most capricious showing and hiding that ever lady 
artist indulged in; which is saying a good dea! both 
for the courage and the reserve of her exhibitions. 
All who were at that time included in the motley 
mass which constituted the Anglo-Roman beau monde, 
became in succession the subjects of her often cruel, 
but always clever pencil; but though scarcely a single 
individual was entirely overlooked, the lady had her 
favorites, and there were some subjects to which she 
returned again and again, with ever increasing plea- 
sure, and ever improving fidelity. ‘The manner in 
which Mrs. Roberts inhaled, as it were, all her mo- 
ther’s long stories, had in it a sort of charm for her of 
which she never seemed to weary, and it was for this 
reason that she was never greeted with a ‘‘not at 
home,” unless some still greater favorite, or some very 
particularly precious group chanced to be in possession 
of the Stapleford boudoir. 

Mrs. Roberts was assuredly very far from guessing 
the cause of this preference, but its value to her was 
enormous, from the information she received. Having 
called the next morning after a fashionable ball had 
been given, she and her friend Mrs. Stapleford enjoyed 
themselves for a long time in talking scandal, which 
was brought to a close by Mrs. Roberts requesting her 
friend to introduce her to a certain Princess Bornorino 
—remarking— 

“ There is nothing in the whole world I should like 
so much as being introduced to her; and my daugh- 
ters, too, would be delighted to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance.” 

“ Well, ma’am,” returned the obliging Mrs. Staple- 
ford, “ I shall have no objection to introduce, if I should 
happen to have an opportunity. She is going to give 
a fancy ball during the carnival, and I dare say she 
would like to have your girls very well.” 

“ A thousand and a thousand thanks, my dearest 
Mrs. Stapleford,” returned the happy mother, in an 
ecstacy of gratitude. “ You may depend upon it we 
shall make an opportunity. But here comes a whole 
party of ladies—I really must make way for them— 
good bye, good bye—don’t get up, pray! I dare not 
say good bye to Miss Barbara, for fear of interrupting 
her. What a wonderful clever creature she is, Mrs. 
Stapleford! How I do wish she would let me see her 
drawing some day !” 

“I will show you one now if you like it,” said Miss 
Stapleford, turning towards her the paper on which she 
had been occupied. 

“ Dear me! how like your mamma that is! But 
who is the other person? A fancy figure, I suppose. 
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What very long ears you have given her, my dear 
There is some fun about it, I dare say, but I never say 
any body like it, so I can’t find it out.” 

Mrs. Roberts then took her leave, and walked ho», 
again to her lodgings, where she impatiently waited 
the return of her daughters, neither of them being at 
home, her whole soul so full of all she had heard, a 
well as of the promised introduction, that it was ey. 
ceedingly painful to her to be obliged to sit down ana 
sew in silence. 


Many weeks passed away without producing any 
great change or material variety in the state of affairs 
as already-described. Bertha Harrington had become 
better acquainted with Rome than one traveller in tey 
thousand, and the Robertses were running the race 
that so many of the same species have run before they, 
The difference between the one mode of life and the 
other was certainly very great, considering that the 
parties inhabited the same domicile, and were members 
of the same family. Another difference between them 
arose from the fact that every day which passed added 
to Bertha’s wish for the arrival of her cousin, whose 
letters were much shorter and less frequent than she 
had expected; while every day rendered both the 
tender Maria and the high-minded Agatha more re. 
signed to the prolonged absence of the two gentlemen 
with whom he was associated. 

The even tenor of Miss Harrington’s life was, how. 
ever, at length varied by an adventure of such a nature, 
coupled with certain information respecting her father, 
as determined her to return to her home as soon as 
circumstances would permit. This determination was 
strengthened by the unconquerable dislike she had 
imbibed for the whole of the Roberts family ; and she 
now began to deplore the thoughtless expenses in which 
she had indulged herself since her arrival at Rome. 
Bronze copies after the antique, if they are in a goo! 
style of workmanship, cost a good deal, and so, too, do 
mosaics, and well-cut intaglio imitations of first-rate 
gems; and in all these little gauds and toys she had 
indulged herself so freely, that the second remittance o! 
her increased allowance was so nearly gone, as to leave 
her with very little more than suflicient to pay for her 
carriage and servants for the current month. 

Ilad she possessed the means of paying for her jour 
ney she would have set off the very hour her accot- 
plished man-servant Luigi could have obtained her « 
passport and so forth, but this was now impossible, and 
she felt a miserable restlessness from her enforced con- 
tinuance at Rome, which made her look forward eit!e' 
to the arrival of her cousin or of her next remittance 
with feverish impatience. She felt, indeed, that sie 
should find some difficulty in explaining to Vincent the 
cause of her sudden determination to return. Bu! 
Vincent came not, and two months had still to wea! 
themselves away before she could act upon the resoiu- 
tion she had taken. 

* o * o * . 

Perhaps it may be said of adventures as of sorrows 
When they come, 


They come not single spies, but in battalions. 
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Plots were certainly thickening round Bertha, nor were 
the Roberts family beyond the reach of rather startling 
vicissitudes. 

e * . * * ° 

«| give you notice, ma’am,” said Mr. Edward Rob- 
erts, rushing into his mother’s bed-room in rather an 
unceremonious style, “I give you fair notice that 
preaching won’t do for me now, so don’t try, if you 
please. I don’t suppose you have the power, have you, 
of accommodating me with three hundred pounds ?” 

«Three hundred fiddle-sticks, Edward! What joke 
are you upon now ?” returned his mother, who was in 
excellent spirits, having just received an invitation to 
an ambassadorial ball. 

“ Joke, mother? You will find soon enough that it 
js no joke, I promise you. I have lost bets to the 
amount of three hundred pounds; and it is no good for 
me to give my I. O. U. for them, unless I am sure of 
being able to take them up. Can you, or can you not, 
get this money for me ?” 

“Most certainly, Edward, I cannot,” replied his 
mother, in considerable agitation. ‘“ Your poor father is, 
no doubt, getting more twaddling and imbecile every 
day. But this would rouse him to fresh life and oppo- 
sition, you may depend upon it. We should not only 
fail of getting such a sum as that, but take my word for 
it we should have him getting troublesome again about 
every shilling we wanted.” 

“Then my last race is run, mother!” replied her 
son. “I must shoot myself.” 

“ Nonsense, Edward! How can you be so wicked 
as to try to frighten me by talking such rodamontade ? 
[don’t see any thing at all just at present that can 
justify us in being out of spirits. Only see the fuss 
that Theresa Yabiolporakiosky makes with Agatha! I 
am quite sure she might go and live with her any day. 
And as to Maria, who really grows handsomer every 
day, 1 will ask you to tell me who there is in Rome 
that Prince Frederigo Paulovino appears to care about 
excepting herself! It is impossible not to see it. ‘The 
thing is as clear as light. Can you deny this, Ed- 
ward !” 

“Oh! dear no, ma’am. The thing is very evident 
indeed—only you know the prince is unfortunately 
married, and therefore there is no hope from that quar- 
ter that our beauty should be transmografied into La 
Princesse Maria. ‘This is unlucky, you see.” 

“Not at all unlucky. You really speek as if you 
had left England and your leading-strings yesterday. 
I never said that I expected to see her made Princess 
Maria Paulovino. I am not so wicked as to wish for 
any one’s death. But it is her success I am talking of 
—the high fashion that you must perceive she is in, if 
you are not turned blind with your odious betting. It 
is that I am talking of, Edward, and it is that which I 
am alluding to when I say that her prospects are 
good.” 

“ Well, mother, so much the better for her,” returned 
the young man. “But if you know what’s what, 
enough to understand the sort of condition I am in at 
Present, you would not think my prospects very good, I 
promise you. So I will beg you to stop short, ma’am, 
if you please, in your crowings about your daughters, 
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and recollect that you are now, perhaps, looking at your 
son for the last time.” 

“ How very silly it is of you, Edward, to try to bully 
me in this way by threatening to blow your brains out. 
How can you think Iam such a goose as to believe 
you,” returned his mother with a tone and manner 
which proved she had profited a good deal by past ex- 
perience. “ Perhaps it will do you good to hear that 
we are invited to the ball that people were talking of 


last night at the ambassador's ?”’ 





But Mrs. Roberts was considerably alarmed when 
she saw the lips of her handsome son become suddenly 
white, while he stamped his foot vehemently on the 
floor as he replied, “ Madam, this is no laughing mat- 
ter. ‘The man I owe the money to is Prince Frederi- 
go; and if you have a grain of common sense left, you 
may guess without my telling you the sort of reception 
I should be likely to meet at the ball you talk of, if I 
appear there with my bets unpaid. It is very likely 
you may enjoy the satisfaction of seeing Maria in the 
very tenderest of all possible flirtations on one side, and 
Miss Agatha on the arm of her princess on the other, 
showing her admirable tact by not hearing a word of 
what is murmured from a moustache into her highness’s 
off ear. All this is very likely, and may, as you say, 
promise well. But you will see we looked at from head 
to foot by the high-miglitiness who is making love to 
my sister, in a style that will be perfectly well under- 
stood by the knowing ones to mean, ‘I intend to kick 
you, young sir, at the first convenient opportunity.’ 
And kick me he will, ma’am, you may depend on it, 
notwithstanding his tender passion for my sister.” 

It is always, or almost always, easy to see when a 
man is in earnest, and Mrs. Roberts plainly saw that 
her son was in earnest now. She did not indeed be- 
lieve that he had any serious thoughts of shooting him- 
self, but she saw plainly enough that the high place in 
society, of which she had just been boasting, must 
inevitably be endangered if her son exposed himself to 
such a meeting as he described. Instead of replying to 
him in the same light tone she had used before, she 
remained for some moments silent, and when at length 
she spoke, it was in a manner that showed she was 
quite as much in earnest as himself. 

“T doubt, Edward,” said she, “if you are at al! aware 
of the great difficulties, nay, it may be the utter ruin, in 
which your unthinking folly is likely to plunge us. If you 
think, my son, that you and your sisters can be taken 
from a small faded house in Baker-street, where we 
thought ourselves lucky if we could catch the wife of a 
knight, that we might delight our ears by the sound of 
‘her ladyship;’ if you think that you can all be taken 
from such a home as that, and thrown into the greater 
intimacy with princes and dukes, princesses and duch- 
esses, without some difficulty, you are mistaken. I 
have done a good deal for you all (and this I believe 
nobody will deny,) in contriving to do this with no 
greater expense in the way of lodgings than what we 
pay here. Nobody can say that I have ever indulged 
my pride by inviting a single creature to visit us here, 
except just leaving cards in a morning. Havel spent 
a single farthing upon giving any one even a cup of 
teat Havel not managed to get you ell reccived night 
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after night into all the finest drawing-rooms in Rome, 
without ever dreaming of giving any parties in return ? 
Who is there, then, that can reproach me with extrava- 
gance or bad management? But yet, Edward, all this 
cannot be done for nothing—you know it can’t—you 
know what your own dress has cost, and you may 
guess, then, mine and your sisters cannot have been a 
great deal less. This and the carriage, and the being 
obliged to have something like a regular dinner every 
day on account of Miss Harrington, has obliged me to 
push your father to the very utmost for money. And 
to tell you the truth at once, Edward, I don’t think he 
has lost his faculties enough, though he does, poor 
man, drink brandy and water every night, to make him 
draw a check for three hundred pounds more of capital, 
without more fuss and difficulty than I know how to 
stand; therefore, if you please, you must ask him for 
the money yourself.” 

Her son, who, during the whole of this long speech, 
had sat with his arms on the table, and his face rest- 
ing upon them, now looked up with a desperate sort of 
wildness in his eyes that certainly did frighten his mo- 
ther considerably, and when he spoke, there was 
nothing either in his words or manner to comfort 
her. 

“ This is your answer, ma’am, is it?” he said, with 
a sort of unnatural quietness. “ Then I will wish you 
good morning,” and he rose from his seat as he spoke. 

“ Stay, Edward,” said she, laying her hand on his 
arm, and almost forcing him to sit down again. “Stay, 
my dear boy. I have told you nothing but the truth 
as to the hopelessness of getting such a sum of money 
from your father just at present, without such a scene 
as it would be much better to avoid. But that is no 
reason why you should leave me in this way, without 
a word of consultation upon any other way of getting 
out of the scrape.” 

“ Consultation! Words won’t pay debts, ma’am. I 
hate talking when no good can come of it,” said the 
young man, gloomily. 

“ But good may come of it, Edward,” she replied. 
“ Do tell me,” she added, lowering her voice to a whis- 
per, “ do tell me, when do you propose to put your plan 
in execution about marrying Bertha? You have not 
given it up, have you ?” 

“ What has that to do with what we are now talking 
about? If I marry the girl to-day, can she give me 
three hundred pounds to-morrow !” replied the young 
man, impatiently. 

“I don’t know about to-morrow—but it would not 
be very long first, depend upon it. Besides, Edward, 
if you would but leave off frowning so savagely, and 
let us set our wits to work together as to how things 
might be managed, I think it is very likely we might 
hit upon something or other that might help to get you 
through your difficulties, great, as I must say, you have 
managed to make them.” 

“T will not be reproached, ma’am,” said her son, 
with a good deal of vehemence. “That I will not 
bear, and it is as well to tell you so at once.” 

“I don’t mean to reproach you, my dear boy. I 
vow and declare that I had no such idea in my 
thoughts. Quite the contrary, Edward. What I was 


thinking of, my dear, was this. I know all about debts 
of honor, remember, and that they must always be paid 
almost directly, and all that, but yet I think that with 
your cleverness, and my cleverness, to help you, some. 
thing might be done to gain a little time—only 4 yer, 
little, remember.” 

“ Impossible, ma’am ! 
any such nonsense.” 

“ Well! but only just hear me, Edward. Of course 
my dear, you must not attempt to pass it over, even for 
a day, as if you had forgotten it. I know all that jy: 
as well as you do,” said Mrs. Roberts, nodding her head 
with a satisfactory degree of intelligence. “On the 
contrary, Edward, I would not have you lose an hour, 
or hardly a moment, excepting to hear what I have got 
to say before you go to Prince Frederigo. If you don’t 
find him at home, leave your card, with a message, or 4 
little scrap of paper that you can have ready written, 
which would show at once that you have no intention 
of behaving unhandsomely ; and the message should 
be to say that you greatly wish to have the honor, or 
pleasure, which ever you like best, of seeing hii for a 
few minutes. And then you may be very sure that he 
would send for you ; and when you do get at him, you 
must not look as frightened and as miserable as you do 
now, but you must have rather a gay, but at the same 
time a confidential air, and tell him that though you 
should never, under other circumstances, have thought 
of troubling him with your private affairs, yet that you 
trust he will favor you with his attention for five min- 
utes. And then, Edward, you ought to look very 
happy and very triumphant, and go on to tell him that 
though the trifle you have lost to him—be sure you say 
trifle, Edward—that though the trifle you have lost to 
him would have been of no great consequence at any 
other time, it was very inconvenient at this moment, 
because—and here you should laugh, and hesitate a 
little—because you were this very night to elope with 
the loveliest girl in the world, whose father, a man of 


Don’t delude yourself with 


very high rank and enormous fortune, opposed your 
happiness, because you could not, during the lifetime 
of your father, come forward with an income equal to 
her own. You should then add, in a gay, laughing, 
coaxing sort of way, that you hope and trust he will 
give you a day or two for the redeeming your I. 0. U,, 
as you cannot pay it immediately without dipping » 
deeply into your travelling purse as to render the elope- 
ment impossible. Because of course you cannot apply 
to your father and mother, who would not consent to 
such a thing for the world.” 

Something like a smile took place of the portentous 
frown with which the young man had hitherto listened 
to his mother. 

“ Upon my word, ma’am, you seem to have consider 
able talent in the romancing line,” said he; “and | 
won't deny that such a statement might be made i 
the tone you describe, without giving the prince any 
reason to suspect that I was a swindler. But be % 
good as to tell me what is to come next! Because 
this confidential statement, you know, will not do 
above once. Do you think it will?” 

“ No, certainly, Edward,” replied his mother, laugl- 
ing, “ I do not think it, nor do I intend that you shoud 
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try. Only get him to give you a little time, and the 
rest will be all plain sailing.” 

«Plain sailing! What can you mean, ma’am? 
Are we all to sail away from Rome? 
project ?” 

«No, not all, Edward—only you and your wife.” 

«My wife? Do you mean that I am to get married 
to that odious Bertha within the next twenty-four 
hours?” exclaimed the youth, the awful frown again 
taking possession of his features. 

«There is no use in trying to look fierce about it, 
Edward. Iam sure I have let you go on your own 
way very patiently, and had really made up my mind 
to wait your own time about it. And now it is you, 
and not I, who have made it necessary for you to marry 
her immediately. If the prince gives you leave and 
license to set off on this expedition, and even if there 
were no Maria in the case, I don’t think he could refuse 
—but if he does give leave, he must know as well as 
you do, that the thing cannot be done in a moment. 
You must get out of the way of pursuit—nay, I am by 
no means sure that you must not go all the way to 
Scotland before you can get married. 





Is that your 





































































































But when you 
are once the girl’s husband, you may depend upon it 
Sir Christopher won’t let your name be posted for the 
sake of saving three hundred pounds. 
think of it, Edward? 
better 1” 

“No, ma’am,I don’t think I can—that is, if you 
really think it impossible to make my father give me 
the money. I should like that a great deal better,” he 
replied. 

“T tell you it is impossible,” said his mother, frown- 
ing in her turn; “ but you may try, if you please—you 
may go to him this moment, if you like it, and try what 
you can do.” 





























What do you 
Can you suggest any thing 

































“Not I, ma’am, I promise you, I have no taste for 
that sort of thing. But by the way, mother, will you 



















Tranquilly it sleepeth, 
On its mother’s breast, 
Gentle thoughts have won it, 

Lovingly to rest. 













Lo! how deep its slumber, 





Like a summer lake ; 
Kiss it, mother, kiss it, 
That it may awake. 
















Press it to thy bosom, 
Warm it with thy smile, 

Let its sunny glances 

Gladden us awhile. 










IT SLEEPETH. 


IT SLEEPETH. 
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be so obliging as to tell me how I am to set off with 
Miss Bertha on a journey to Scotland without any 
money? Do you keep a little hoard, ma’am, always 
ready for the purpose !’’ demanded the youth. 


“ No, indeed, Edward,” she replied, “ Heaven knows 
I have not twenty pounds at my command, if my life 
depended upon it, and we have already got milliners’ 
bills here that were perfectly unavoidable, but not the 
more easily paid, for all that. However, if | am not 
greatly mistaken, your good father has still got his wits 
enough about him to give us a check for this, if he never 
gives us another. I have never plagued you about it, 
but he has asked me over and over again when I thought 
it was likely to happen.” 

Edward drew forth a sigh of great length and depth. 

“Well, then, I suppose,” said he, “that I must 
really submit, and swallow the gilded pill. Oh, heav- 
ens, how I shall hate her! And the poor dear Count- 
ess Tornorino !—it will give her a dreadful pang, I 
know. You must promise that you and the girls will 
be most particularly civil and attentive to her; and tell 
Agatha not to be rude to the tiresome husband, though 
I know she hates his love and waltzing, as much as I 
adore both in his wife. But I shall like to find you all 
great friends when I come back.” 

“Very well, my dear, we will promise to do every 
thing you wish in that way,” replied his mother, de- 
lighted to have brought him at last to do what she had 
often feared would be too long delayed. “I will go to 
your father directly, and get what I think will be suffi- 
cient for the purpose ; he will be ready enough to give 
it, Pl answer for him. Poor man! he often says it is 
the best stake we have yet to play for, but I won’t 
allow that yet—I wish Lynberry would come on to 
Rome at once—he never saw Maria looking as she 
does now. But we must not stay gossiping, Edward, 
you must go your way, and I must go mine, and may 
success attend us both,” 


Lo! a shadow stealeth 

O’er it dim and dark; 
Canst thou hear its breathing ? 
Hark! 


Woo the silence ? 






Silent? Lay thy finger 
Gently on its heart; 
Silly one! it sleepeth, 


Wherefore dost thou start? 


Sleepeth ! aye, it sleepeth 
In its beauty where 
Mother’s love avails not, 


And the Angels are. 
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OF THE HEART. 


BY WALTER CLEGG. 


I wave for years been the sole possessor of a sad story. 


betray me, have been long since hushed for ever. 


If any others ever knew it, their lips, which mjc}, 


There is no story—no true story—however sad, or howey 


criminal its details may be, which does not convey a moral. I will tell my tale in as few words as possible I 


will soften no fault,—color no sin,—ridicule no excellence: and my readers will not fail to discover for them. 


selves where the moral lies. 





CHAPTER I. 


WO gentle cousins had 
lived together from ear- 
lest infancy. They were 
a boy and girl, and there 
was in their ages but a 
few weeks difference.— 
Every body made much 
of them, for they were 
the only sources of smiles 

— in a house, which age and 
circumstances had rendered cheerless in the ex- 
treme. Alice and Herbert were taught to love 
each other, but there was no need of any artificial 
teaching. 

Arthur Stewart, the father of Alice, was a coun- 
try gentleman of decayed fortunes, and he resided 
in a small village, pleasantly sitaated in the west 
of England. He had known much trouble, and 
lost large sums of money when most he needed 
them. Perhaps this had rendered hjs temper 
somewhat harsh, and blunted his sensibility for 
others. 





Squire Stewart, for so he was called in the vil- 
lage, once had an only and tenderly beloved sister, 
named also Alice. I will recount her brief but 
tragical history. She was discovered to be pri- 
vately married to a man of station even superior to 
her own, but one of whom her family disapproved. 
And well they might for he was a libertine and a 
gamester. She did not know this until it was too 
late to save herself. Tis professions had won her 
heart,—she leved him truly,—and they who say 
that a woman can withdraw an affection once be- 
stowed, when she discovers faults in her lover, 
speak an idle language. She may sink beneath 
the cruel blow, but she will die still loving 
him. 

Alice imprudently married. It was necessary 
to keep the matter a secret, for her husband’s 
affairs were too embarrassed to enable him to re- 
ceive her. Anda secret it remained until Alice 
was near becoming a mother. Then her proud, 
enraged, yet almost heart-broken father closed his 
door against her. 


Alice still tried to smile—still continued to hope 
for happiness and a reconciliation some day; for 
her husband loved her and promised amendment. 
But the news came that he was killed in a duel, 


and Alice never spoke again. It was the fruit o 
that visit to the gaming-house which he had sworp 
should be his last. And so it was. 

A few hours after his wife knew the completion 
of her misery, she gave birth to a child—a weep. 
ing boy. She never heard that sweetest music 
which can break upon a mother’s ears—the first 
cry of her new-born babe,—for ere it had well ye. 
ceived its separate existence, her spirit had flowy 
to Him who gave it. 

In her last moments her father was summoned tp 
her presence. He refused to obey, Perhaps lie 
did not know she was so ill: it is charity to think 
so. Her brother Arthur Stewart went, knelt 
her bed-side, and implored her forgiveness. §! 
could not speak, but she pressed his hand, and he 
knew what she would say. He vowed solemnly, 
that he would protect her child. Thesufferer’shead 
drooped even whilst he was speaking, but a sweet 
smile played around her lips. It might be that she 
heard him,—or it might be that the immortal spirit, 
entering a better and a kinder world, and ravished 
with its happy and premature freedom, had in. 
printed that smile,—a last act ere it forsook its fra- 
gile tenement. 

The brother carried his sister’s babe to the home 
where she had lived all her life, a happy girl. He 
committed it to the care of his own young wi*, 
who received it with tears, and loved it for its mot)- 
er’s sake. They had been girls at school together; 
and she had but recently come, a bride, to the 
house, when poor Alice left its shelter. She joined 
in the persecution against her then, but she deter- 
mined to cancel her fault by regarding the child es 
if it were her own. And she did so, though 
very few weeks more, and she was a mother her 
self, 

The father of the dead Alice became involved. 
The harvest failed, and the money which woul 
have saved him, was not to be wrung from his 
starving tenantry. He died a debtor in prison, for 
there were other hard men in the world beside his- 
self. And many said, and more thought, that * 
was a judgment upon him, for refusing to comfort 
his dying child, It might be: [ cannot tell. 

The wife of Arthur Stewart had some little pro 
perty, which was her own. With this they now 
retired toa large but old fashioned house, which 
indeed was partly ruinous, and once belonged ‘ 
the lord of the manor. As I have before stated, 't 
was situated in apleasant village in the west of 
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England. Here the husband and his wife deter- 
mined, by frugality, to pass the remainder of their 
gays in ease and contentment ; for Arthur was too 
roud to enter into any business. 

And hither the two babes were conveyed. The 
boy was christened Herbert, his father’s name; and 
the gitl Alice after her dead aunt. They were 
nurtured and nourished together. They slept in 
the same cot, and fed from the same bosom. Had 
the mother of Alice been asked which she loved 
the better, she could scarcely have told. And had 
the angel mother looked down from heaven, she 
would have rejoiced, even in those regions of un- 
fuiling bliss, to see her babe so tenderly regarded, 
and she would have prayed for blessings upon its 
kind nurse. 

When the children were about five years old, 
Arthur’s wife died. She was a fair creature, and 
had the true soul ofa woman. She knew that she 
was sick unto death, long before the fatal time ap- 
proached; for her illness was a lingering consump- 
uon. 

I have known some, thus slowly dying, to be un- 
usually fretful and peevish,—fond of making de- 
mands which their sorrowing friends can scarce 
possibly meet, I believe this state of mind to be, in 
many cases, a mere symptom and consequence of 
the disease, and therefore not to be censured. Tru- 
ly, they have enough to disturb the intellect! Must 
it not be a fearful thing to see the leaves green and 
bright, stirring perhaps before their very window, 
—io hear the birds warbling * love on every spray,” 
—to feel the warm sunshine, and to know that it is 
bringing health and happiness to thousands of fel- 
low beings, whilst to them its daily beaming only 
tells of one day nearer theirdoom! Perchance the 
first impressions of a first passion have just been 
yielded to,—the first vows of love just given, and 
just treasured! There is the quick gushing of feel- 
ing as of waters from a fount, which has been bith- 
ertaconcealed, so that none knew of its existence, 
—amysterious and delicious life, throbbing in every 
pulse, and delighting every sense! Oh! must it 
not be a fearful thing to know that death is nigh, 
which cannot be averted,—that it is drawing nearer 
and nearer every day, whilst the love of life is 
strengthening,—that the leaves will be just as 
green, and the sunshine as warm, and the whole 
world as beautiful as when the fireside place is 
exchanged for a cold grave? Must it not be even 
more terrible to reflect that friends who may weep 
fur them, and bitterly deplore their loss, after a 
ume will dry their tears; and that perhaps even the 
loved one himself will woo another mate and seek 
other pleasures ? 

When we are inclined to blame a dying fellow- 
creature for every little thought and word which 
may appear unkind and unnecessary, let us think 
on all this. 

Arthur’s wife was fully prepared for the evil day, 
because many of her family had sickened in the 
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same manner. She was the only one of three 
sweet sisters who had lived to be wedded. One of 
them had died the very day that was to have seen 
her at the altar. So the poor lady thanked God 
that he had spared her so long. 

With every hour of life her love for the children 
appeared to be increased. She would kiss them, 
and weep over them, and pray Heaven to bless 
them, and smile so sweetly when she heard them 
promise always to love each other. 

It seemed as though Herbert claimed the fondest 
degree of her regard: anda stranger might have 
said that her own child was neglected. She would 
clasp him to her fading bosom, and part back his 
dark glossy curls which clustered round his white 
forehead ; whilst he, who had never known another 
parent, smiled in her face, and wondered what 
made her cheeks so flushed, and her eye so very 
bright. 

And when the children heard her tel], that she 
was going away from them,—that she would never 
come back again, and never see them any more, 
unless they were good all their lives long,—how 
they would kneel at her bedside, and sob as if their 
little hearts were breaking! ‘They wondered why 
their mother must leave them when she loved them 
so much. And when the poor lady told them that 
she was only going to a long sleep, then they won- 
dered more why she should be taken away from 
them at all, and why they might not watch her as 
she slept, and make no noise, and be so quiet that 
none should find fault with them. 

So the lady died. Nobody could tell the moment 
when her spirit escaped. She dropped into a quiet 
sleep; and they sat beside her, hoping that she 
would awake refreshed, and live at least through 
the night; but she never woke again. Her arm 
when she died was clasping the pale-faced boy, 
who scarcely breathed, lest he should disturb her ; 
and they took it away when it had become rigid 
and was chilling round his body. 

*T was strange that he should have received her 
last thoughts, and that her last kiss should have 
been on his lips. Perhaps it was a waywardness 
peculiar to her disease ; perliaps it was because she 
would so soon meet his mother. 


os 


CHAPTER II. 


When these things happened, the cousins were 
just five years old. They loved like brother and 
sister, end the feeling grew with their years. They 
never quarreled ; and Alice would leave her mer- 
riest friends and the gayest parties to ramble with 
Herbert through the green lanes, and beside the 
sweet-smelling hedges. She had no secrets from 
her cousin. And the little boy had neither want 
nor wish, joy nor grief, in which Alice did not par- 
ticipate. 

Arthur Stewart smiled to see this attachment 
between the children. It seemed never to occur to 
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him, that every year which passed away hastened 
the time when they would be children no longer. 
If he had thought of this, surely he had been wiser. 
He would have perceived that the infant passion, 
matured by years, must either be a blessing ora 
curse to them. But he thought little of such mat- 
ters. Ifa troublesome idea did cross his mind, he 
smiled at what he considered his over solicitude; 
and set it down that there was “ plenty of time for 
training them yet.” 

Since his wife’s death, he had given himself 
much up to study, and allowed the children to be 
constantly with the servants; and there they heard 
that they were “ made for each other ;” and Hler- 
bert was told that he must always take care of Al- 
ice, and never let her leave him. Then the hand- 
some boy would frown to be so schooled, and reply, 
that he had “ promised this over and over again to 
his lady mother when she was so ill.” 

After a time a governess was engaged. She 
was an accomplished, well-meaning woman; and 
indeed her charges soon did her great credit, for 
they became forward in their learning, considering 
their years. But she had them in no manner of re- 
straint; she loved them, she said, too well to inter- 
fere. And the father of Alice trusted entirely to 
the governess, and was quite satisfied to know that 
they were well. 

So, between the two, the cousins were much ne- 
glected. They were always free, and always to- 
gether. Often they wandered over the fields and 
wood-walks the live-long day, “in quest of adven- 
tures,” as Herbert said, and no alarm was felt at 
home, for all the villagers knew them. When 
wearied, they might have been seen to lie down 
beside the stream which divided the meadows, and 
spend long time in fruitless wonderings as to where 
it came from. Then they vied in counting the 
pebbles which reposed at the bottom, or set hare- 
bells afloat, and watched them carried farther and 
farther away until overwhelmed by the tiny waves; 
and when the evening came, merry even in their 
weariness, they arrived safely at home, loaded with 
wild fruits and flowers. 

At ten years of age, Alice was the favorite of the 
village. I will not now say much concerning her 
beauty ; she was a simple, laughing girl, gentle, 
and tender of conscience even to an extreme. Her 
cheeks were rosy—the picture of health ; her hair, 
seldom confined by a bonnet, flowed over her shoul- 
ders in long, flaxen ringlets; and her eyes beaming 
with spirit and intelligence, were of the deepest 
blue. But, more than all this, Alice had the kind- 
est heart in the world; and the cottagers may still 
tell how she begged relief for them from the hard 
Squire, when the winters were long, and no work 
was to be had. 

So everybody loved her—the old folk and the 
rustic children too. For the little girl had no idea 
that she was better born or better favored than her 
merry playmates. At the games on the green she 
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was the gladdest of them all. And how proud was 
Herbert when the bright May-day mornings broke 
for Alice was always the queen; and how well 
did she become the wreaths of mimic roya)ty, 
Strangers who passed through the village on tha, 
day stopped and blessed her; and many prayed, a. 
they looked upon her smooth and fair brow, tha 
the hand of sorrow might never press it more hea. 
vily than did her coronal of new-plucked roses, 

In the summer time it was the delight of the 
children to seek the shelter of a thick, leafy bower, 
once a secret retreat and celebrated peculiarity of 
the manor-house gardens; for it was so contrived 
that a stranger standing outside would never gys. 
pect a recess within, and, indeed, would never ro. 
cognize it from neighboring bushes. This had 
always been a favorite haunt. In the green shades 
around them the birds of song warbled their gayes 
notes, and the flowers, springing from the mosey 
turf beneath their feet, lavished their sweetest 
odor. Here they sat for hours, and conned thei 
tasks; and when the pleasant labor was completed, 
they might have been seen to lay their cheeks to. 
gether, and, with ringlets intertwined, watch the 
glimpses of blue sky which glittered fitfully above 
them when the breezes stirred their leafy canopy, 

Thus swiftly flew by the days of childhood. Her. 
bert often told her tales of what he would do whien 
he became a man and she was his wife; and Alice 
heaved her little bosom and wondered at the story. 
And she thought to herself and vowed in her own 
heart, that, whatever a wife might mean, she 
would always love her cousin, and be to him asshe 
had ever been. Then she sighed, and said she did 
not like to hear Herbert talk to her in that way, 
“for were they not happy enough ?” 

And indeed they were. Had they been sinless 
babes in the garden of Eden, they could not have 
been happier. 








CHAPTER III. 


It would have done your heart good to have seen 
Alice Stewart when eighteen summers had _ passed 
over her head ; for she was a most beautiful cre@- 
ture. None wonld have recognized the merely 
pretty child, in the woman of exquisite loveliness 
I lately saw a portrait of her taken at that age, bu! 


it utterly failed to delineate either the sweetness of 


her features or the degree of mental sensibility 
stamped upon them. 
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Her figure was, perhaps, rather tall, but slight, 
and of the most delicate mould. Al! the boisterous 
gaiety of the child was gone; and though Alice 
was still happy—happier than ever—her face wore 
a mild and half pensive expression. But this made 
her still more charming! Who could be in her 
presence long, without feeling how beautifal she 
was! Many sighed for her, and strove fora long 
time to pluck from their bosom the lovely image 
which had disturbed their peace. Poor Alice! she 
heard hints of these things, and a shade passed over 
her spirits. She thought how silly it was for any 
but one, to fall in love with her. 

] have not attempted to describe her to the reader, 
for | am wise enough to avoid such an exposure of 
of my weakness. I will merely say that the 
faxen ringlets of childhood had given place to 
tresses of the richest brown, and these finely con- 
trasted with a forehead lofty and white as marble. 
Then that blue eye!—what a depth of concealed 
thought and feeling did it not speak! How hard 
was it to meet its full gaze! Those best versed in 
the study of female faces weuld have said that a 
spirit capable of the most extreme intensity of pas- 
sion lurked below. But none said this of Alice. 
She had always been mild and gentle—of even and 
uorufed temper. Nobody ever remembered a 
frown upon her face. 

It was feared, for a long time, that her mother’s 
disease had already crept into her bosom; for her 
cheek, usually pale and fair, became flushed upon 
the slightest excitement. At these times her fa- 
ther trembled, for just so her mother had looked, 
and cheated him into a belief that the glow of 
health was returning, whilst all the time a fatal 
hectic consumed her. 

But though thus changed in form, and a child no 
longer, she was Alice still. Still that mysterious 
chord vibrated in her heart, which had been touched 
even in babyhood ; and the love of a sister had only 
been exchanged for a deeper and more absorbing 
passion. Herbert was all the world to her. She 
looked on him as already her own. She smiled, 
and felt even grateful for the praises which all lav- 
ishly bestowed upon her charms, because he would 
love her more for her beauty. And she experi- 
enced a secret ecstacy in anticipating the time 
when she might surrender to him every thought and 
desire of her heart, and have a will of her own no 
longer. This period was drawing nigh; and the 
letters of Alice addressed to Herbert, who had been 
for some time absent, breathed the fulness of her 
confiding heart. She did not affect to conceal 
even her inmost feelings, but impatiently lamented 
the tardy passing away of a few more months which 
oth had fixed upon as the extreme interval which 
must elapse ere they might meet again. 

And Herbert, for whom the (so-called) fascina- 
tons of the city had no charm, pined to be permitted 
‘oreturn to the gentle girl, from whom he had 
hever, - now, been saparated for a single day. 
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But then he consoled himself by thinking of the 
happiness which awaited him, when the time of 
probation was completed,—when Alice, in all her 
youthtul loveliness and devotion, would take upon 
herself the vows of a wife, and be wholly dedicated 
to him, the companion of her infancy. Herbert 
was now a manly and handsome youth, and though 
but the same age as Alice, he looked older by three 
or four years, 

I will now tell the reader why the lovers had 
been separated. ‘ 

The father of Alice, as was before stated, on the 
death of his wife, betook himself to severe study ; 
and in this he did wisely ; for there is nothing more 
potent in dismissing the sharpest distresses of the 
mind. He cmployed himself in antiquarian re- 
searches; and after the lapse of a few years pub- 
lished some volumes, which did him, and still do 
him great credit. 

Thus engaged, it is no wonder that he had little 
time to attend to his youthful charges; and it was 
not until they had passed their fifteenth year, that 
he thought it time to make some arrangements con- 
cerning “the children.” With their education he 
was fully satisfied; but he remarked that both were 
poor,—at least, poor, considering what the former 
heads of the family had been. And Arthur Stew- 
art thought very justly, that a fortunate marriage 
might secure the elevation of each. 

IIe also considered himself pretty deeply skilled 
in the philosophy of human nature. At first he 
thought it possible that there might be some “ little 
attachment” between the young couple. But on fur- 
ther reflection, Arthur saw the folly of his suppo- 
sition. For,” said he to himself, “the very cir- 
cumstance of their being so intimate in childhood, 
—like brother and sister—will now, on their ap- 
proaching years of discretion, be the very means 
of preventing any feeling of a more tender nature 
from warming their bosoms.” And he congratu- 
lated himself upon his sagacity when he observed 
all childish familiarities were abandoned; and 
when, upon closely watching them,—that is, watch- 
ing them at the stated times of family meeting,— 
he could detect nothing in their behavior, but the 
strictest propriety. Once, indeed, Herbert kissed 
her in his presence, as he was formerly accustomed 
to do hundreds of times a-day ; but on that occasion, 
Alice had blushed deeply, and certainly given the 
youth no encouragement to repeat the liberty. So, 
like all superficial philosophers, who never judge 
correctly, because they never search deeply enough, 
Arthur Stewart was perfectly satisfied that there 
was no danger of any impolitic affection springing 
up between the cousins, Le therefore returned to 
his antiquarian researches, and they were left to 
themselves. 

But neither in thought, nor word, nordeed, were 
they less attached than they had ever been. A new 
feeling, it is true, had driven away a host of childish 
imaginings, but it was a feeling which bound them 
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still more closely to each other. They still con- 
stantly rambled together; they read the same books 
ay, and thought the same thoughts; for I verily 
believe, if ever two dissevered bodies possessed a 
single mind, the unison was in those cousin lovers. 
Of course their conversation most frequently turned 
upon that sweet relationship which they should 
shortly bear to each other. Alice would gaze fond- 
ly into his face, and smile at the bright visions of 
happiness which he s0 loved to tell, and she to hear; 
and anon she kissed his clear forehead, and called 
herself the happiest girl in existence! And who 
will blame them ? 

One evening, Arthur Stewart overheard their 
conversation. They were seated at an open win- 
dow—contined to the house by the thick dews 
which were spread upon the grass. Herbert had 
been Jamenting his ignorance of any useful profes- 
sion ; and Alice, in a strain of sweet sophistry, was 
showing him that he ought not to desire that which 
could never be useful to him. 

“‘ We have,” said she, ‘‘ always lived here, in 
this old house, and wanted for nothing. We can- 
not, 1 am sure, find a sweeter spot; and there is no 
reason why we should leave it. We will stay here 
all our lives, dear Herbert, and make it, as Tom 
Moore says,—‘ a bright little isle of our own!’ My 
father, I know, will be delighted to see us happy, 
and we will speak to him about it all in good time. 
How very kind he is to us! I went into the study 
just now with a letter, and he asked me what had 
put my hair so much out of curl. And I was 
obliged to tell him it was all the dampness of the 
weather,—which you know wasa fib, Herbert—but 
not a very great one, I hope.” 

Then Herbert drew the smiling girl to him, and 
kissed her. And her father saw with amazement 
that there was no blush upon her cheek,—that she 
even returned the familiarity! And as he passed 
from the room unobserved, he muttered his sorrow 
that one se young could be so deceitful. Poor 
Alice! she never even imagined deceit in her 
heart. 

The next day, Arthur Stewart summoned his 
daughter and nephew to his study. It was an un- 
usual circumstance, and they went together, hoping 
that their only friend had some pleasant scheme to 
communicate respecting that event, which, in their 
opinion, it was high time to consider. 

The truth was, he had resolved to send Herbert 
on a visit to a distant city, under pretence of his 
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seeing a little life. And, indeed, this was highly 
necessary for he was quite a child in the saves 
of the world. 

In the meantime, Alice was also to be introduced 
to the gaieties of fashionable society,—to spend 
season in Bath. A lady in the neighborhood, whose 
age had better not be hinted at, had frequently pro. 
posed taking her thither, and had assured her fi. 
ther, that the mere circumstance of Miss Stewar 
being under her protection, was certain to obts a 
for her the attention and friendship of the very firs 
families in the city. And, indeed, she was Tight 
—taking her words in a different sense to that jp. 
tended. She knew well that her own connectio, 
with a lovely creature, who would be the fairest 
star amongst the many who shine in the Bath as. 
semblies, would certainly secure to herself atten. 
tions and smiles from those who were never atten. 
tive or lavish of their smiles before. And she had 
ample opportunities of verifying her supposition. 

These, therefore, were the arrangements, which, 
after a sleepless night, Arthur Stewart had resolved 
upon. He made no doubt, that, as all things under 
the sun are fading and fleeting, his daughter would 
soon forget her “silly girlish fancies.”’ And Her. 
bert, when admitted into gay and fashionable so 
ciety, must, in an incredibly short space of time, 
cease to remember his country cousin. 

‘I'he youthful lovers were much surprised at the 
tidings which awaited them. But Herbert secretly 
rejoiced ; for he was only to Jeave Alice for a short 
time, and he felt the propriety of a separation unti 
their ages were somewhat more matured. Alice 
strove hard to restrain herself before her father, but 
in vain. She wept bitterly, and wondered what 
she would do when Herbert was gone, and implored 
her father at least not to send her from home. But 
her entreaties were denied. 

So the lovers parted, repeatedly vowing to cor- 
respond constantly, and “never let a week pas 
without a letter from one to the other.” ‘The as 
surances of Alice on this point were heard by her 
father, who, however offered no opposition. “ For,” 
thought he, “if I command her to the contrary, sie 
will perhaps disobey me, through mere perverseness 
and a spirit of contradiction. 
very headstrong. SolI’ll let them write ; but they’. 
soon get tired of it.” 

Then Arthur Stewart returned to his studies 
still congratulating himself upon his intimate s& 
quaintance with human nature. 
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Brotner anv Sister.—As fathers love their 
daughters better than sons, and mothers love their 
sons better than daughters, so do sisters feel towards 
brothers a more constant sentiment of attachment 
than towards each other. None of the little vanities, 
heart burning jealousies, that, alas for poor human 
nature! are but too apt to spring up in female hearts, 


can arise between brother and sister; each is prow 
of the success of the other, because it cannot interfer 
with self—nay, on the contrary, is flattering to s* 
Hence if there be a bond of family union more free 
from all the selfish blots that interrupt all other, 
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EIGHTFEN 






Fighteen hundred and forty-six, with a bright 
and sunny sky, has opened upon us. 
menced its reign with smiles and good wishes, and 
breathed over the soul a new existence. Man in- 
hales the atmosphere of an era, never before seen, 
never beheld again. Time, with the same rapidity 
with which he has moved ever since the morning 
of creation, will speed this revolution as swiftly as 
years before the flood, and those who are now act- 
ore upon the busy stage of life, will, like the in- 
sects of an hour, pass down the stream, and be lost 
inthe ocean of Eternity. What a striking em- 
blem of Eternity is the ocean when spread out be- 
fore us in all its beauty and sublimity! As the 
sun mirrors his brightness upon the glassy waves, 
so the Saviour’s image is reflected in the countless 
multitudes who worship around his throne. As 
one unbroken song arises from its ceaseless surge, 
so the music of Heaven is uninterrupted. As the 
billows roll, rise, and break—and anon, another, 
and another—thus millions of happy souls are con- 
tinually entering, and uniting in one eternal an- 
them of praises, which never tires, and which 
never Closes. ‘T'he bliss of Heaven is always full, 
and ever increasing. Who can conceive its glo- 
ries? Its gates are never shut. Ministering an- 
gels beckon earth’s children to their bright abodes, 
where the rivers of bliss are perpetually gliding, 
their banks fringed with unwithering flowers; 
where barques of pleasure float on their pellucid 
surface, whose sails are filled by the breath of saints 
as they warble the notes of Paradise—serenely 
sailing where no hidden rocks require a beacon 
light to warn of hidden danger, and guide them 
safely over their treacherous points. Their banners 
wave in beauty, bearing the device of Calvary and 
the Cross, while onward—onward is their course 
amid new and continually increasing glories. 

How many since the commencement of the past 
year have entered this blest abode, and begun 
their everlasting song. ‘“ Once they were mourn- 
ing here below,” their cup of misery so full, it 
overflowed ; their hearts pained, and filled with 
despondency and gloom; in a cold, unfeeling 
world, friendless and alone, perhaps in the deepest 
vale of poverty. Now they are the children of a 
King; heirs to an inheritance which can never 
fail; inhabitants of a palace; minstrels in God's 
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Tae Dutms or a Wire.—* Never forget that 
yours is a lofty calling; never forget the manner 
in which the duties of that calling can alone be 
Properly fulfilled. If your husband is hasty, an ex- 
ample of patience will chide as well as teach him; 
your recriminations will drive him from you, your 
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Oratorio, with golden harps in their lands, and 
crowns of joy upon their heads. Beloved ones 
have recognized each other. Hearts which were 
severed here, severed as the charmed cup just 
reached their lips, are reunited. Parents have 
embraced their children; the loveliest of earth's 
creatures have met. Kindred spirits have min- 
gled. No fears agitate their bosoms; no change, 
no separations annoy them. Freed from every in- 
cumbrance, from every weight, they soar amid un- 
bounded space, mount, rise, and revel in the beams 
of the Son of Righteousness. No beginning nor 
ending of years are there; but one eternal ever- 
lasting all, in one vast perspective, opens to their 
enraptured vision. As eighteen hundred and for- 
ty-five has borne many to this blessed region, so 
eighteen hundred and forty-six will soon run its 
destined round, and waft many more to their de- 
sired and long wished for home. 

Roll on, then, ye hasty days and hours, roll 
on. Whether ye are borne forward by smiles or 
tears, is of little importance. Whether light or 
shade envelope the path of the pilgrim here, is of 
little consequence. Each winged moment has its 
errand, and is fulfilling its mission. It matters lit- 
tle whether the hours are sunny or cloudy. The 
night comes, man rests; the morning dawns, and 
he rises; all are speeding him onward. Rejoice 
then, ye children of sorrow, for your mourning is 
nearly over. Is your hearth desolate, and the 
light of your eyes taken from you? Has the voice 
of song ceased in your dwelling, and silence set- 
tled around your habitation? Look above. Be- 
loved ones await you. Your harp is ready, its 
chords are strung—divine love has tuned it—soon 
you will sweep its strings, and sing the angel’s 
song. Hark! on the whispering breeze methinks 
I hear their “ hum of joy, their sea of melody.” 
Seraphic beings are hymning their blissful notes. 
“Come,” they say, “come away to the land of 
love, where the groves are forever green; where 
the flowers never fade, where no blasting mildew 
withers their bloom. Come, where the rivers are 
clear and beautiful, where no sorrow, disease, or 
death have admission. Come, where all is peace, 
where all is bright; where they need no more the 
sun or the moon’s enlivening rays, for the Lord 
God and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 


violence may alienate his heart, and your neglect 
drive him to desperation. Your svothing will re- 
deem him, and the merry twinkle of those eyes 
now filling beautifully with priceless tears will 
make him all your own.” 
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Listen, and the old will speak a chronicle for 
the ears of the young! It is a brave thing to call 
up the memory of fires long burnt out—at least 
we withered folk believe so—and delight so to act. 

Ah, youth! thou art one day coming to be old, 
too! And let me tell thee how thou mayest get a 
useful lesson. For an hour, dream thyself old. 
Realize, in thy thoughts and consciousness, that 
vigor and strength are subdued in thy sinews— 
that the color of the shroud is likened in thy very 
hairs—that all those leaping desires, luxurious 
hopes, beautiful aspirations, and proud confidences, 
of thy younger life, have long been buried, (a fune- 
ral for the better part of thee) in that grave which 
must soon close over thy tottering limbs. Look 
back, then, over the long track of the past years. 
Hiow has it been with thee? Are there bright 
beacons of happiness enjoyed, and of good done by 
the way? Glimmer gentle rays of what was scat- 
tered from a holy heart? Have benevolence, and 
love, and undeviating honesty left tokens on which 
the eyes can rest sweetly? Is it well with thee, 
thus? Answerest thou, Itis? Or answerest thou, 
I see nothing but gloom and shattered hours, and 
the wreck of good resolves, and a broken heart, 
filled with sickness, and troubled among its ruined 
chambers, with the phantoms of many follies ? 

QO, youth! youth! this dream will one day be a 
reality—a reality. either of heavenly peace, or ago- 
nizing sorrow. 

And yet not for all is it decreed to attain the 
neighborhood of the three-score and ten years—the 
span of human life. I am to speak of one who 
died young. Very awkward was his childhood !— 
but most fragile and sensitive! So delicate a na- 
ture may exist ina rough, unnoticed plant! Let 
the boy rest; he was not beautiful, and drooped 
away betimes. But for the cause—it is a singular 
story, to which let crusted worldlings pay the tri- 
bute of a light laugh—light and empty as their 
own hollow hearts. 

The sway of love over the mind—though the 
old subject of flippant remarks from those who are 
too coarse to appreciate its delicate ascendency— 
is a strange and beautiful thing. And in your 
dream of age, young man, which I have charged 
you to dream, sad and desolate will that trodden 
path appear, over which have not been shed the 
rose tints of this Light of Life. 

Love! the mighty passion which, ever since the 
world began, has been conquering the great, and 
subduing the humble— bending princes, and mighty 
warriors, and the famous men of all nations, to the 
ground before it. Love! the delirious hope of 
youth, and the fond memory of old age. Love! 
which, with its canker-seed of decay within, has 
sent young men and maidens to a longed-for, but 
too premature burial. Love! the child-monarch 
that Death itself cannot conquer; that has its to- 
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kens on slabs at the head of grass-covered tom)s— 
tokens more visible to the eye of the stranger, yor 
not so deeply graven as the face and the remem. 
brances cut upon the heart of the living. Love! 
ihe sweet, the pure, the innocent; yet the causer 
of fierce hate, of wishes for deadly revenge, of 
bloody deeds, and madness, and the horrors of |e}, 
Love! that wanders over battle-fields, turning up 
mangled human trunks, and parting back the hair 
from gory faces, and daring the points of swords 
and the thunder of artillery, without a fear or a 
thought of danger. 

Words! words! I begin to see I am, indeed, 
an old man, and garrulous! Let me go back— 
yes, I see it must be many years! 

It was at the close of the last century. [ was 
at that time stucying law, the profession my father 
followed. One of his clients, was a widow, an ¢!. 
derly Swiss woman, who kept a little ale-liouse, 
on the banks of the North River, at about two 
miles from what is now the centre of the city, 
Then, the spot was quite out of town, and sur. 
rounded by fields and green trees. The widow of 
ten invited me to come out and pay her a vist, 
when I had a leisure afternoon—including also in 
the invitation, my brother, and two other students 
who were in my father’s office. Matthew, tie 
brother I mention, was a boy of sixteen; he was 
troubled with an inward illness—though it had no 
power over his temper, which ever retained the 
most admirable placidity and gentleness. He was 
cheerful, but never boisterous, and every body 
loved him; his mind seemed more developed than 
is usual for his age, though his personal appearance 
was exceedingly plain. Wheaton and Brown, tie 
names of the other students, were spirited, clever 
young fellows, with most of the traits that those in 
their position of life generally possess. ‘The first 
was as gencrous and brave as any man [ ever 
knew. He was very passionate, too, but the whit!- 
wind soon blew over, and left every thing quiet 
again. Frank Brown was slim, graceful a d 
handsome. He professed to be fond of sentiment, 
and used to fall regularly in love once a month. 

The half of every Wednesday we four youths 
had to ourselves, and were in the habit of taking 
sail, a ride or a walk together. One of these a 
ternoons, of a pleasant day in April, the sun shin- 
ing and the air clear, I bethought myself of the wi: 
ow and her beer—about which latter article [ hat 
made inquiries, and heard it spoken of in terms 0 
high commendation. I mentioned the matter & 


Matthew and to my fellow-students, and we agreed 
to fill up our holiday by a jaunt to the ale-houre. 
Accordingly, we set forth, and, after a fine wals, 
arrived in glorious spirits at our destination. ,. 

Ah! how shall I describe the quiet beauties © 
the spot, with its jong low piazza looking out upc" 


he 


the river, and its clean homely tables, and ¢ 
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tankards of real silver in which the ale was given 
ys, and the flavor of that excellent liquor itself. 
There was the widow; and there was a sober 
stately old woman, half companion, half servant, 
Margery by name ; and there was (and my fingers 
quiver yet as I write the word!) young Ninon, the 
daughter of the widow. 

O, through the years that live no more, my 
memory strays back, and that whole scene comes 
up before me once again—and the brightest part of 
the picture is the strange ethereal beauty of that 
young girl! She was apparently about the age of 
my brother Matthew, and the most fascinating art- 
jess creature I had ever beheld. She had blue 
eyes, and light hair, and an expression of childish 
simplicity, which was charming to behold. 1 have 
no doubt that ere half an hour had elapsed from the 
time we entered the tavern, and saw Ninon, every 
one of the four of us loved the girl tothe very 
depth of passion. 

We neither spent so much money, nor drank as 
much beer, as we intended before starting from 
home. The widow was very civil, being pleased 
tosee us, and Margery served our wants with a 
deal of politeness—but it was to Ninon that the af- 
ternoon’s pleasure was attributable ; for though we 
were strangers, we became acquainted at once— 
the manners of the girl, merry as she was, putting 
entirely out of view the most distant imputation of 
indecorum—and the presence of the widow and 
Margery, (for we were all in the common room to- 
cether, there being no other company,) serving to 
make us all disembarrassed and at ease. 

It was not until quite a while after sunset, that 
we started on our return to the city. We made 
several attempts to revive the mirth and lively talk 
tat usually signalized our rambles, but they 
seemed forced and discordant, like laughter in a 
sick room. My brother was the only one who pre- 
served his usual tenor and temper of conduct. 

I need hardly say that thenceforward every 
Wednesday afternoon was spent at the widow’s 
tavern.* Strangely, neither Matthew, or my two 
friends, or .ayself, spoke to each other, of the sen- 
timent that filled us, in reference to Ninon. Yet 
we all knew the thoughts and feelings of the 
others; and each, perhaps, felt confident that his 
love alone was unsuspected by his companions. 

The story of the widow was a touching yet sim- 
pleone. She was by birth a Swiss. In one of 
the cantons of her native land, she had grown up, 
and married, and lived for a time in happy comfort. 
A son was born to her, and a daughter, the beauti- 
ful Ninon. By some reverse of fortune, the father 
and head of the family had the greater portion of 
his possessions swept from him. He struggled for 
atime against the evil influence, but it pressed 
upon him harder and harder. He had heard of a 











* The author should have advised young men to shun ale- 
houses and taverns, as no doubt, he has lived long enough in 
the world to see the evils resulting to those who frequent 
‘nem.—Ep, Gar. 


people in the western world—a new and swarming 
land—where the stranger was welcomed, and 
peace and the protection of the strong arm thrown 
around him. He had not heart to stay and strug- 
gle amid the scenes of his former prosperity, and 
he determined to go and make his home in that 
distant republic of the west. So with his wife and 
children, and the proceeds of what | ttle property 
was leit, he took passage for New York. He was 
never to reach his journey’s end. Either the cares 
that weighed upon his mind, or some other cause 
consigned him to a sick hammock, from which he 
only found relief through the Great Dismisser. 
He was buried in the sea; and in dne time, his 
family arrived at the American emporium. But 
there, the son, too, sickened—died, ere long, and 
was buried likewise. They would not bury him 
in the city, but away—by the solitary banks of the 
Hucson; on which the widow soon afterwards took 
up her abode near by him. 


Ninon was too young to feel much grief at these 
sad occurrences; and the mother, whatever she 
might have suffered inwardly, had a good deal of 
phlegm and patience, and set about making herself 
and her remaining child as com‘ortable as might 
be. They had still a respectable sum in cash, and 
after due deliberation, the widow purchased the 
little quiet tavern, not far from the grave of her 
boy ; and of Sundays and holidays she took in con- 
siderable money—enougi to make a decent sup- 
port for them in their humble way of living. 
French and Germans visited the house frequently, 
and quite a number of young Americans too. Pro- 
bably the greatest attraction to the latter was the 
sweet face of Ninon. 

Spring passed, and summer crept in and wasted 
away, and autumn had arrived. Every New 
Yorker knows what delicious weather we have, in 
these regions, of the early October days; how 
calm, clear, and divested of sultriness is the air, and 
how decently Nature seems preparing for her win- 
ter sleep. 

Thus it was of the last Wednesday we started 
on our accustomed excursion. Six months had 
elapsed since our first visit, and, as then, we were 
full of the exuberance of young and joyful hearts, 
Frequent and hearty were our jokes, by no means 
particular about the theme or the method, and long 
and loud the peals of laughter that rang over the 
fields, or along the shore. 

We took our seats around the same clean, white 
table, and received our favorite beverage in the 
same bright tankards. They were set before us 
by the sober Margery, no one else being visible. 
As frequently happened, we were the only com- 
pany. Walking, and breathing the keen fine air, 
had made us dry, and we soon drained the foaming 
vessels, and called for more, I remember well an 
animated chat we had about some poems that had 
just made their appearance from a great British 
author, and were creating quite a public stir. 
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There was one, a tale of passion and despair, which 
Wheaton had read, and of which he gave us a 
transcript. It seemed a wild, startling, dreamy 
thing, and perhaps it threw over our minds its pe- 
culiar cast. 

An hour moved off, and we began to think it 
strange that neither Ninon or the widow came in- 
to the room. One of us gave a hint to that effect 
to Margery; but she made no answer, and went 
on in her usual way as before. 

“The grim old thing,” said Wheaton, “if she 
were in Spain, they’d make her a premier du- 
enna !” 

I asked the woman about Ninon and the widow. 
She seemed disturbed, I thought; but making no 
reply to the first part of my question, said that her 
mistress was in another part of the house, and did 
not wish to be with company. 

“Then be kind enough, Mrs. Vinegar,” re- 
sumed Wheaton, good-naturedly, “be kind enough 
to go and ask the widow if we can see Ninon.” 

Our attendant’s face turned pale as ashes, and 
she precipitately left the apartment. We laughed 
at her agitation, which Frank Brown assigned to 
our merry ridicule. 

Quite a quarter of an hour elapsed befare Mar- 
gery’s return. When she appeared, she told us 
briefly that the widow had bidden her obey our be- 
hest, and now, if we desired, she would conduct us 
to the daughter’s presence. There was a singular 
expression in the woman’s eyes, and the whole af- 
fair began to strike us as somewhat odd; but we 
arose, and taking our caps, followed her as she 
stepped through the door. 

Back of the house were some fields, and a path 
leading into clumps of trees. At some thirty rods 
distant from the tavern, nigh one of those clumps, 
the larger tree whereof was a willow, Margery 
stopped, and pausing a minute, while we came up, 
spoke in tones calm and low : 

“ Ninon is there !” 

She pointed downwards with her finger, to a 
new-made grave, and with the sods loosely joined, 
and a rough brown stone at each extremity! Some 
earth yet lay upon the grass near by—and amid 
the whole scene our eyes took in nothing but that 
horrible covering of death—the oven-shaped mound ! 
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My sight seemed to waver; my head felt dizzy. 
and a feeling of deadly sickness came over me, | 
heard a stifled exclamation, and looking royn) 
saw Frank Brown leaning against the nearest tree. 
great sweat upon his forehead, and his cheek; 
bloodless as chalk. 

Wheaton gave way to his agony more fully thay 
ever ] had known a man before; he had “fallen 
down upon the grass—sobbing like a child, anj 
wringing his hands. It is impossible to describe 
that spectacle—the suddenness and fearfulness oj 
the sickening truth that came upon us like astroke 
of thunder! 

Of all of us, my brother Matthew neither shed 
tears, or turned pale, or fainted, or exposed any 
other evidence of inward depth of pain. His quiet 
pleasant voice was indeed a tone lower, but it was 
that which recalled us, after the lapse of many long 
minutes, to ourselves. 

So the girl had died and been buried. We 
were told of an illness that had seized her the very 
day after our last preceding visit; but we inquired 
not the particulars. 

And now I come to the conclusion of my story, 
and to the most singular part of it. The evening 
of the third day afterward, Wheaton, who had 
wept scalding tears, and Brown, whose cheeks had 
recovered their color, and myself, that for an hour 
thought my heart would never rebound again from 
the fearful shock—that evening, I say, we three 
were seated round a table in another tavern, drink- 
ing other beer, and laughing but a little less cheer- 
fully, and as though we had never known the 
widow or her daughter—neither of whom, I ven- 
ture to affirm, came into our minds once the whole 
night, or but to be dismissed again, carelessly, like 
the remembrances of faces seen in a crowd. 

Strange are the contradictions of the things of 
life! The seventh day after that dreadful vist 
saw my brother Matthew—the delicate one, who, 
while bold men writhed in torture, had kept the 
same placid face, and the same untrembling fingers 
—him that seventh day saw a clay-cold corpse, 
shrouded in white linen, and carried to the repose 
of the church-yard. The shaft, rankling far down 
and within, wrought a poison too great for show, 
and the youth died. 
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HOW NEAR 
Christians sometimes look far away to the blissful 
seats of their destined rest. But it is not far. The 
clouds that hide the shining world are thin; they are 
transient, and will soon obscure no more. The jour- 
ney may end this hour, and one step, one short step 
may place him in the world of delights. One dark 
hour may hang upon him; but the morning comes, and 
no shade behind it. Day, bright, peaceful, and eternal 
succeeds. A pang may wound for a moment, and then 
it flies forever away, A conflict sharp and painful may 
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continue for a night, but victory, eternal victory ensues. 
How soon, O how soon, the Christian’s cares are o'et, 
his struggling soul at rest, his eyes suffused no more 
with tears. Near at hand is the land of his pursuit 
Hope cheers. How glorious the object which that hope 
embraces: how holy is its spirit? Who can conten 
plate the home that our Heavenly Father is fitting up 
for his children, and not feel his soul athirst for its enjoy- 
ments andemployment. Well, these delights, that happy 
clime, those ever verdant plains, are not far distant. 
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By the wayside, on a mossy stone 
Sat a hoary pilgrim sadly musing; 
Oft I marked hiin sitting there alone, 
All the landscape like a page perusing; 
Poor, unknown,— 
By the wayside, on a mossy stone. 


Buckled knee and shve, and broad-rimmed hat, 
Coat as ancient as the form ‘twas folding, 
Silver buttons, queue, and crimped cravat, 
Oaken staff, his feeble hand upholding, 
There he sat! 
Buckled knee and shoe, and broad-rimmed hat 


Seemed it pitiful that he should sit there, 
No one sympathising, no one heeding, 
None to love him for his thin grey hair, 
And the furrows all so mutely pleading 
Age andcare: 
Seemed it pitiful he should sit there. 


It was summer, and we went to school, 
Dapper country Jads, and little maidens, 
Taught the motto of the “ Dunce’s Stool,”— 
Its grave import still my fancy ladens,— 
‘“HeRe’s a FOOL!” 

It was summer, and we went to school. 


When the stranger seemed to mark our play, 
Some of us were joyous, some sad-hearted, 
I remember well —too well !—that day,— 
Oftentimes the tears unbidden started,— 
Would not stay! 
When the stranger seemed tu mark our play. 


One sweet spirit broke the silent spell — 
Ah! to me her name was always heaven !— 
She besought him a!] his grief to tell,— 
(I was then thirteen, and she eleven,) 
IsaBeu! 
One sweet spirit broke the silent spell. 


Angel, said he, sadly, I am old; 
Earthly hope no longer hath a morrow, 
Yet, why sit [ here thou shalt be told,— 
Then his eye betrayed a pearl of surrow,— 
Down it rolled !— 
Ange!, said he, sadly, I am old! 


I have tottered here to look once more 
On the pleasant scene where [ delighted, 
In the careless, happy days of yore, 
Ere the garden of my heart was blighted 
To the core! 
I have tottered here to look once more ! 


All the picture now to me how dear! 
E’en this grey old rock where I am seated 
Is a jewel worth my journey here !— 
Ah, that such a scene must be completed 
With a tear! 
All the picture now to me how dear ! 


Old stone School-House !—it is still the same ! 
There's the very step so oft I mounted; 
There's the window creaking in its frame, 
And the notches that [ cut and counted 
For the game: 
Old stone School-House !—it is still the same! 


In the cottage, yonder, I was born ;— 
Long my happy home—that humble dwelling ;— 
There the fields of clover, wheat, and corn, 
There the spring, with limpid nectar swelling ; 
Ah, forlorn !|— 
In the cottage, yonder, I was born. 
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Those two gate-way sycamores you see, 
Then were planted just so far asunder 
That long well-pole from the path to free, 
And the wagon to pass safely under ;— 

Ninety-three ! 


Those two gate-way sycamores you see! 


There's the orchard where we used to climb 
When my mates and I were boys together, 
Thinking nothing of the flight of time, 
Fearing naught but work and rainy weather; 
Past its prime! 
There's the orchard where we used to climb! 


There, the rude, three cornered chesnut rails. 
Round the pasture where the cows were grazing, 
Where, so sly, I used to watch for quails 
In the crops of buckwheat we were raising,— 
Traps and trails,— 
There, the rude, three-cornered chesnut rails, 


There's the mill that ground our yellow grain ; 
Pond, and river still serenely flowing ; 
Cot, there nestling in the shaded lane, 
Where the lily of my heart was blowing,— 
Mary Jane! 
There's the mill that ground our yellow grain? 


There's the gate on which IT used to swing, 
Brook, and bridge, and barn, and old red stable 
But alas! no more the morn shall bring 
That dear group around my father’s table ;— 
Taken wing! 
There's the gate on which I used to swing! 


I am fleeing !—all [loved are fled ; 
Yon green meadow was our place for playing ; 
That old tree can tell of sweet things said, 
When around it Jane and I were straying :— 
She is dead! 
I am fleeing !—all I loved are fled! 


Yon white spire—a pencil on the sky, 
Tracing silently life's changeful story— 
So familiar to my dim old eye, 
Points me to seven that are now in glory 
There on high! 
Yon white spire, a pencil on the sky! 


Oft the aisle of that old church we trod, 
Guided thither by an angel mother ; 
Now she sleeps beneath its sacred sod,— 

Sire and sister, and my little brother— 
Gone to God! 
Oft the aisle of that old church we trod! 


There my Mary blest me with her hand, 
When our souls drank in the nuptial blessing, 
Ere we wandered to that distant land— 
Now, alas! her gentle bosom pressing ;— 
There I stand! 
There my Mary blessed me with her hand! 


Angel, said he, sadly, I am old! 
Easthly hope no longer hath a morrow ;— 
Now, why sit I here thou hast been told :—- 
In his eye another pearl of sorrow,— 


Down it rolled! 
Angel, said he, sadly, I am oll! 


Ry the wayside, on a mossy stone, 
Sat the hoary pilgrim, sadly musing ; 
Still I marked him sitting there alone, 
All the landscape, like a page, perusing ; 
Poor, unknown, 
Ly the wayside, on a mossy stone ! 
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Ocean's might - y caverns teem With na - ture’s end - less song. 
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Se 0 Prey S82 oD aes BE 2, ee, [ i. ae. 
re ae ae Wastes aA 
: ¥ The winds that sweep the mountain top, ; The heart, too, hath its thrilling chords— 
Fi Their joyous echo bear ; And feeling is the fount— 
bf Young Zephyrs on the streamlet play, From which inspiring melodies 
t? And make sweet music there. To Heaven in gladness mount. 

With rustling sound the forest leaves Why Nature's music ?—but that man 

Bend to the passing breeze, May join the myriad throng 
And pleasant is the busy hum Of all her glorious works, in one 


Of tlower-seeking bees. Harmonious burst of song. 
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